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■ a young, talented, yet still un- 
known artist, the hardest task is 
not to create a masterpiece, — it is 
to find an order for this master- 
piece! Miss Wise had to experi- 
ment the universal law. After she left the Royal 
College of art, she, herself, declares; “For the 
first few years it was very difficult to get work, 
but, finally through the kind help of some of our 
friends, orders began to come in. sometimes one 
at a time or several together.” The first time the 
young lady’s work attracted the attention of the 
great public was on the occasion of the Historical 
Doll’s pageant at Westminister. One of the ladies 
of the pageant committee, after vain search for 
dolls having an expression and likeness worthy 
of the historical beings and events they were to 
represent, came to Miss Wise, explained her em- 
barrassment and asked her to try to make wax 
figures for the pageant. Dorothy had never work- 
ed in wax before, but she bravely accepted the 
task and tried and tried again with her new mate- 
rial, till she had made a successful portrait head. 
The lady was delighted with it and showed it 
to other members of the Committee, so orders 
came to the young sculptor for sixty heads and 
nearly as many pairs of hands and feet, some of 
them in very curious positions. Dressed in rich 
attire of silk, velvet, stuff, satin, her dolls were 
perfect incarnations of the gallant lords and fair 
ladies, nobles, kings, and gracious queens, brave 
knights of far-by gone days, and they seemed the 
more interesting to the visitors who knew that 
they were the work of a deaf girl artist. 

In igii another important command came to 
Miss Wise at the occasion of the Historical 
Pageant of Empire at the Crystal Palace: she 
was asked to make figures representing Indian 
types, and events of Indian history; she had only 
the short time of four months in which to make 
one hundred personages! She writes about this 
experience: “My studio W'as too small for all 
that amount of work, so we had to use our own 


SPRING 

Electric Light Holder by D. S. Wise 


living rooms... Sideboards, shelves, and mantel- 
pieces were covered with small brown limbs made 
of plaster in all sorts of positions. — fighting, hold- 
ing or clenchin^g, kneeling, standing, and brown 
heads with the whites of their ej'cs gleaming out 
all ov'cr the room: the tables were covered with 
plaster, clay, and tools, and 1 am afraid my par- 
ents had a bad time of it. Still the work was 
very amusing, and it brought me into contact 
with many interesting people.” 

In addition to this work, she made for the 
Pageant at the Crystal palace figures of some 
lamas of Thibet, more than life-size, of which 
she fashioned the heads and limbs, so far as they 
were visible, copying them from photographs 
taken on the spot. The figures were draped in 
the veritable garments worn by such lamas at 
home. -As it had been the case for the historical 
dolls, these productions attracted much attention, 
and, for those who knew, much wonder and 
sympathy. 

In the meanwhile, Dorothy S. Wise achieved 
several other works of sculpture, some purely 
ornamental, some having both artistic and practi- 
cal purposes, for instance her statuette of 
“Spring,” — an electric light-holder, so graceful 
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and so strong at the same time. She also made 
medallion portraits, one of them was this of 
Miss Catherine Dodd, the great teacher; this 
medallion was placed in a library of the college 
of Oxford, and Miss Dodd’s former pupils were 
so pleased with it, that they promptly asked for 
a replica of it, to adorn the University of Man- 
chester. 

Let us quote, too, among the other successful 
works of Miss Wise, a charming child’s head with 
wings, facing the rising sun, which she poetically 
named “The wings of the Morning,” another head 
of a little boy, “Bingy,” — this model in white 
marble is the one on the stool in the artist’s 
photograph; a beautiful marble bust of a little 
girl, “Jessy,” a statuette of her tiny niece, and so 
on. Miss Wise has a special talent for modelling 
children, singly or by groups of two or three; she 
is a great favorite with them, and she possesses 
the blessed and rare gift to induce them to stay 
as quiet as quiet can be while she takes a likeness 
of them! 

Once, she was asked to copy Andrea Dela Rob- 
bia’s famous bambini on a large round panel for 
a maternity hospital; it was a presentation from 
the staff of nurses to brighten up the surroundings 
for the patients. “I was so glad,” says Miss 
Wise, “ to hear afterwards how much the mothers 
liked to look at it.” 

“My Recent Work.” 

When the idea occured to my mind, last au- 
tumn. to make a sketch about Dorothy Stanton 
Wise’s life and work for the “Silent W'orker,” I 
wrote directly to her for information. Not only 
did she send me the above details, but she added 
to them a paper written by herself, entitled “My 
recent work,” which T have great pleasure in giv- 
ing in full: 

My Recent Work 

Last year 1 was carrying out an order for a 
marble memorial to Bishop Prideaux which was 
erected in Worcester Cathedral; Bishop Prideaux 
was one of the twelve bishops who escaped im- 
prisonment in the Tower in the time of Charles I. 

The memorial was very simple — a plain slab 
of beautiful grey Peutelicon x 2 feet) w'ith a 
medallion in white marble feet diameter) 

embedded in the upper middle part of the slab 
the portrait from a miniature plaster medallion 
and a long inscription incised below it. 1 copied 
the portrait from a miniature plaster medallion 
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which was done by Claude Warin in 1638; the 
latter was very exquisitely modelled, so it was 
a great pleasure to copy it. The memorial was 
unveiled before a large audience in October, 1Q14, 
and, I am glad to say, it was much appreciated. 
A few weeks afterwards the Committee at Wor- 
cester requested tliat designs for another me- 
morial should be submitted to them for their ap- 
proval. A monument was wanted in memory of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the late novelist, and was to 
commemorate the centenary of her birth. 

The mayor of Worcester, the Dean and others 
chose my design, so 1 am carrying it out on a 
larger scale (4 feet high) this year; it is not as 
plain as the last one; more than half of it is a 
portrait from head to knees in low relief (nearly 
life size) so there is a great deal of carving to do. 

Owing to the war 1 could only get a very hard 
marble which makes it a long business. It is 
very white and beautiful and durable; generally 
we use Greek marble for our sculpture because 
it is not so hard, but now' it is out of stock and 
we cannot get any more. So far my memorial 
work is half finished and will be erected in the 
Cathedral when completed. The inscription will 
be thus: , 


IN MEMORY 
of 

MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

(.■\ native of Worcester. B. 1814 — D. 1887) 

Authoress of many works of Fiction 
which have made this City and Cathedral 
known throughout the English-speaking 
world. 


In the interval while the workman was cutting 
the rough block into shape I made several small 
sculptures and sent them to the Women’s Work 
Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall in London 
and sold some of them — one to Queen Alexandra 
and another to Princess Victoria. This show' 
was arranged by the authorities of the “Daily Ex- 
press” newspaper to help the w'omen who had 
become poorer through w'ar and were glad of 
makinga living by selling their home work, such 


as jewelery, bead-work, art-embroidery, linen 
work and other things. 1 got an order from that 
exhibition to make a small statuette of a plump 
little girl — a daughter of an American lady who 
W'as so delighted with it that she ordered a replica 
to be sent to the child’s godmother in America. 

Another piece of work W'as modelling patterns 
for dolls' heads from which the manufacturer 
could reproduce several copies in wax, china or 
composition. We cannot now get dolls from 
Germany so many doll factories arc Iteing started 
in England, and it is very interesting to take part 
in such a big new movement. The patterns were 
babies’ heads, fat little arms and legs, Russian 
girls’ and other fancy heads. 

D. S. WISE. 

Daily Life and Enjoyments 

By what precedes, one may think that Miss 
Wise’s time is entirely taken up by w'ork; but it 
is not the case: in spite of her love for art, she 
said herself that “Life would seem rather poor if 
there were not plenty of outside interests, such 
as travelling, outdoor games, needknvork and 
domestic duties.” Reading forms a large part 
of her happiness and t>ccupations, and by it, she 
acquires all sorts of knowledge and light that 
hearing folk receive by conversation. Tennis is 
her favorite recreation. — as it is for all the young 
English ladies of her age; she also likes very 
much swimming, and gymnastics. She cycles 
all by herself in the intricacies of London streets 
and is conscientiously careful to avoid risks. She 
can make a dress, and makes most of her own 
dresses; she can easily fashion a hat, cook a 
dinner, or clear a grass plot of weeds, — all with 
vigor' and cheerfulness. She belongs to various 
clubs- or societies, among them the National Deaf 
Club of London, of which the Zubiaurre brothers 
are also members, so this Club can proudly claim 
to possess in its ranks three of the most celebrat- 
ed young deaf artists of the present time! 

Travelling abroad is a great joy to her; in ad- 
dition to her trip in Italy previously mentioned 
she spent several summers in the Alps of the 
Tyrol, where she went among the mountains, 
climbing over passes'-and glaciers with ropes and 


alpenstocks. She made also several visits to 
Paris, and a holiday tour in France, and published 
about it an interesting article in the British Deaf 
Times. I asked her if she can use my language, 
and I quote the letter by which she answered my 
question; 

“I began to learn French when I was about 
eleven years old, but the preparations for early 
art examination took so much time that we had 
to put away the French lessons. Sometimes 1 
would read easy French stories in my spare time 
which was a good thing, because recently I had 
to help the Belgian refugees by interpreting for 
them or explaining things to them when my par- 
ents were out of reach or too busy, and could not 
help them. 

"it is so sad about the Belgians being homeless; 
we had two refugees in this house, the first for 
Iwo months and then one for a whole year. One 
afternoon a week 1 go to the “War Service” 
workroom and make bandages for wounded sol- 
diers.” 

So one can see what a full, interesting, beautiful 
and complete life is this of Dorothy Stanton Wise. 
Her deafness certainly brings some special dif- 
ficulties to her, for instance on the business side; 
she has lost several opportunities for work be- 
cause purchasers “had no time to waste for 
speaking to a deaf person!” It is impossible too 
for her to teach classes, though she likes training 
individual pupils. But, in other ways, her life of 
silence adds to her powers of observation and 
concentration, and gives to her beautiful talent 
a simplicity and thoughtfulness it would perhaps 
have never attained otherwise. 

Now that my readers have learned of Miss 
Wise and her career, I am certain that the minds 
of many, many of them will often go, — as mine 
is going, — to meet the young lady in her clear 
studio, as pretty and graceful as herself, among 
her lovely dolls and her pure figures of white 
marble; and all our thoughts convergent towards 
her will bring to' her the greetings of the deaf 
world, and our best wishes for a bright and 
glorious futi:re. 

YVONNE PITROIS. 

90, rue de Marseille, Bordeaux, France. 


Woman Brings Boon To The Adult Deaf 


HE boon of freedom from social 
isolation is held out to those who 
have become deaf by a woman who 
herself is afflicted with deafness. 
Miss Cora Elise Kinzie, who 
during the last two years has established a Muller- 
Walle school for instructing the adult deaf in 
methods of lip reading, has turned her own 
affliction into a blessing for others, and out of 
what at first appeared to her a tragedy has come 
not only the happiness of achievement for her- 
self, but an inexpressible boon to those who are 
.sufferings as she suffers. 

After taking two years of her course in medicine 
at the Woman’s Medical College and making 
progress toward the end she had long cherished, 
of devoting her life to alleviating the sufferings 
of others, Miss Kinzie was stricken with deafness. 
She knew it would be impossible to continue her 
studies. She realized the disadvantage under 
which she labored and there followed a period 
of black depression. 

Adopts German Method 
Then Miss Kinzie looked about for a method 
whereby she could re-establish her old connections 
with life. She heard of the system of lip reading 
for the adult deaf, originated by Julius Muller- 
Walle, of Hamburg, Germany, which was brought 
to this country fifteen years ago, and is used in 



Losing Her Own Hearing, Miss Kinzie 
Now Instructs Others in Lip Reading 

By ROSE D. WESTON 



tlte leading schools for the deaf. Why could not 
this method be learned by those who became 
deaf in later life, she wondered. She studied 
the method and assured herself that by absolute 
attention and careful scrutiny of the lips of a 
speaker she could follow a conversation and enter 
into one without self-consciousness of great diffi- 
culty. 

Two years ago Miss Kinzie and her sister 
established in the Estey building, Seventeenth and 
Walnut streets, a school to teach the system 
to those who have become deaf. The school 
is not for the deaf and dumb, and Miss Kinzie 
will not undertake to help any one who has not 
a good command of English and who does not 
speak. Her work has been quiet, painstaking, 
systematic, and she has made no extravagant 
claims, but its results are already Being felt in 
the large classes she conducts and scores of men 
and women are calling her blessed. 

The method is in reality an application of the 
facility in reading the lips and following a conver- 
sation from motions, gestures, expressions, which 
every one possesses to a certain degree. 

A Hint From the Movies 

“People who have acquired the movie habit,” 
says Miss Kinzie, “have experienced the delight 
of making out bits of conversation from the 
screen. It makes one wonder why this facility 
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has not been made use of to help a class of 
persons much in need of it, the deaf. It seems 
as if we have been slow in making the discovery 
that sight may be trained to take the place of 
hearing. 

"Until a few years ago when a person became 
deaf his life was one of isolation second only to 
that of one suffering from loss of sight. He was 


shut off form the normal activities of life, both 
practical and pleasurable, and only those who 
have become deaf realize the extent of this 
deprivation. 

“The discovery that the science of speech 
reading may help to give him back his connec- 
tion with life has been a boon to the deaf. It 
has found that as the sense of touch may be 


trained to take the place of sight in the blind, 
so sight may be trained to. replace hearing with 
the deaf, and the discovery has enabled many 
deaf persons to hold positions and keep their 
places in the world with normal people.” — Phila- 
delphia North American. 


A boy is better unborn than untaught. — Gasciogne. 
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DWARD M. Gallaudet, PhD., LL. D., 
founder and emeritus president of 
Gallaudet College — the National in- 
stituton for the deaf at Washington, 
over which he presided for half a 
century, — president of the Convention of Ameri- 
can instructors of the Deaf, an office to which he 
unanimously has been elected at the last seven 
triennial conventions, than whom there is no 
higher authority on matters pertaining to the 
deaf and their education, has the followng to saj' 
concerning the teaching of the deaf to speak: 

‘‘It is possible to teach a child born deaf to 
speak well and understand the speech of others 
by observing the motion of their lips. This has 
been done in many instances in many countries. 
But the conclusion often drawn from such success 
that ALL deaf children may do likewise is not 
sustained by experience. 

"Success in teaching the deaf mute to speak 
is a matter of gradation, and in estimating the 
value of results enthusiasm and bias on the part 
of teachers often lead to serious error. A large 
proportion of deaf children w'hose teachers as- 
sure them they have acquired the power of speech, 
and who use their voices, such as they are w'ith 
considerable fluency, are conspicuous failures in 
the world at large. 

“The utterance of these, understood easily by 
teachers and intimate friends, is often so muffled 
or hoarse or imperfect as to repel strangers, thus 
standing the deaf person at a much greater dis- 
advantage than if, remaining silent, he resorted 
to writing as a means of communication. 

“There are teachers of the deaf in the United 
States who have urged within the last few years 
that the language of signs ought not to be used 
ill teaching deaf-mutes and in a few schools, at- 
tempts have been made to carry out this idea. 

It is indeed possible to teach deaf children with- 
out the use of the language of signs in the class- 
rooms or the public assembly. 

“But the testimony of great numbers who have 
been so taught is that their intellectual develop- 
ment has been narrowed and retarded by the 
refusal on the part of their teachers to make 
use of that language which is theirs by nature. 
My experience with the deaf, and my lifelong 
familiarity with their peculiar language lead me 
to accept this testimony as a statement of a gen- 
eral truth, and to express the hope that the day 
is not distant when the natural language of the 
deaf will have its proper place in every school.” 

Up to the time of Dr. Gallaudet’s retirement a 
few years ago as active head of Gallaudet College. 
— -so named at the request of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in honor of his distinguished father — the 
founder of deaf-mute instruction in .\merica,— he 
had made personal vsits to all the principal 
schools for the deaf in America and Europe, 
noted the methods employed and their relative 
values in the education of the deaf. His investiga- 
tions were competent, thorough and impartial 
and the conclusions he reached, as expressed in 
his view just quoted, are wholly unbiased and 
absolutely sound. 

Aside from an experience of more than fifty 
years as an educator of the deaf Dr. Gallaudet, 
now past three score years and ten, has been in 
close touch with the deaf all his life. He was 
raised in Hartford near the parent school for 
the deaf, founded and for some years presided 
over by his father, in which he began his own 
professional career. His mother was a deaf-mute 
and he acqiured the language of signs as easily 
and unconsciously as the language of speech. He 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 

has seen much of the deaf as citizens, in this 
country and abroad, observed their home life, 
business relations, social, religious and other ac- 
tivities and noted the bearings which methods 
employed in their education had to do with their 
after school careers. No one endowed with nor- 
mal hearing ever entered more thoroughly in- 
to the lives of the deaf or came to a greater 
appreciation of the limitations of deafness, and 
the relative values of methods of instruction than 
Dr. Gallaudet. Dr. Gallaudet has a much larger 
personal acquaintance in this and foreign coun- 
tries among the educated deaf, among teachers 
of the deaf, and among past and present officials 
of schools for the deaf than any one else ever 
possessed. 

Contrasted with Dr. Gallaudet’s view of teach- 
ing the deaf to speak is that of Mr. J. D. Wright, 
principal of a small and exclusive private oral 
school in New York where the annual charge 
for board and tuition, a former patron tells us, is 
something like $1000. Little is known concerning 
Mr. Wright outside of oral circles. In recent 
years he has contributed rather frequently to 
publications favorable towards the oral propa- 
ganda. As an advocate of oralism Mr. Wright 
is an extremist, though not always logical or 
consistent. While taking the narrow and un- 
tenable view that the exclusive use of the speech 
method is adapted to any case of deafness or 
degree of teachable intelligence he also pleads 
for a “dual system” which in its final analysis 
and practical application can hardly be distin- 
guished from the “combined system” by means of 
which fully five-sixths of the pupils in American 
schools for the deaf are being successfully educat- 
ed. Another position assumed by Mr. Wright is 
that the speech method should be required in all 
schools for the deaf, by legislative enactment if 
necessary. Dr. Gallaudet has consistently main- 
tained the opposite view. Oralism by legislation 
and religion by inquistion are the products of the 
same worthy but mistaken motives. 

* * 

Below is given a part of a statement made by 
Alice U. Trask, who gave demonstrations in 
teaching lip-reading to the adult deaf at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition: 

The aim of the would-be lip-reader is to be able 
to understand conversation in the formation of 
words and in vocalization of speech. There are 
many clearly defined lip and tongue movements, 
and to recognize these the eyes must be trained: 
(i) To be accurate; (2) to be quick; (3) to retain 
visual impressions, and (4) to do their work sub- 
consciously. 

The eyes have, however, two difficulties to 
overcome, the obscurity of some of the movements 
and the rapidity of their formation. While eye 
training is very important, there would be few 
good lip readers if it were necessary to rely upon 
eye training alone. 

The mind must also be trained to grasp what 
the eye has failed to see. In training the mind 
the qualities to be developed are sympathetic 
ability, intuition, quickness and alertness. By 
sympathetic ability I mean the power to form a 
complete impression of what has been said when 
only two or three of the vital words in a sentence 
have been understood. In fact, lip-reading is to 
a certain extent mind-reading. 

Miss Trask speaks with refreshing candor. 
When one considers the necessary qualifications a 
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successful lip-reader must possess, ranging all 
the way from quick and accurate vision to mind 
reading, the obstacles in the path of the most 
favored loom large while to the others they are 
positively discouraging. 

In our meanderings through the Educational 
building at the Exposition last summer we hap- 
pened across the Trask school. 

A demonstration being in progress with a class 
composed of ladies well past their teens, we paus- 
ed to observe the work. The lighting arrange- 
ment was excellent and the teacher and members 
of the class were seated to the best advantage. 
The teacher, to quote from the proceedings of the 
Dclavan convention the words of the arch-apostle 
of oralism — Mr. F. W. Booth — was “producing 
the speech as one does in a school for the deaf, 
more or less.” But for all that it was slow, un- 
certain and listless ambling compared to what 
we had just witnessed in the Court of Abundance 
under the joint auspices of the Exposition manage- 
ment and the National Association of the Deaf 
where the addresses, of welcome and the res- 
ponse were rendered simultaneously rapidly and 
accurately orally and in signs. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The St. Louis correspendent of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal sent in the following write-up of a lecture 
delivered recently in that city: 

Dr. Louis K. Guggenheim, addressing an au- 
dience of deaf-mutes last night at the Schuyler 
Memorial, 1210 Locust Street, warned them to 
beware of “quacks.” Dr. Guggenheim said it is 
hard to convince persons who become deaf in 
mature years that they are incurable. He warned 
any person becoming suddenly deaf against be- 
lieving physicians who guarantee a positive cure. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, 
show’ing the auditory mechanism of the human 
ear in normal condition, and its condition in deaf- 
ness, resulting from various causes, both curable 
and incurable, chiefly the latter, for the obvious 
reason that deafness is rarely curable. 

The lecture was interpreted by Miss Pearl 
Herdman, who is unexcelled in that line of work. 
At the conclusion of the lecture there was an in- 
formal discussion, during which questions were 
asked and answered on both sides. Dr. Guggen- 
heim differentiated between the “trained” and 
the “untrained.” Among the adult deaf putting 
into the latter classification those who lost their 
hearing in adult life, who are unwilling to learn 
the sign language and have not the patience to 
acquire lip-reading. He said that the ear specia- 
list met with more such cases than are commonly 
supposed to exist. If a doctor tells them their 
deafness is incurable they refuse to believe him. 
and seek out some doctor who guarantees a 
po.sitive cure. 

.According to Dr. Guggenheim’s observation, 
the "untrained” among the adult deaf are a trial 
both to themselves and others, inclined to be 
morose and apt to be suspicious that they arc 
being talked about when they see others talking. 

Dr. Guggenheim maintained that the deaf 
should make the most of any aids that will help 
them in their intercourse with others, be it lip 
reading, manual-spelling or the sign-language. 
Dr. Guggenheim, whose observation among 
schools for the deaf in this country and abroad 
has been extensive, said that there was no such 
thing as a pure oralist, that signs enter more or 
less into all conversation, and that the more 
earnest or excited one becomes in conversation 
the more signs does he use. 

The lecture was very well received by all 
present — the attendance being quite large. 

The products of schools for the deaf, particular- 
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ly of schools using the combined system, have 
often wondered what constituted the basis of the 
assertion that the deaf were morose, suspicious 
and miserable. Those who lost their hearing at a 
comparatively early age, have acquired an educa- 
tion, can speak more or less, and know the sign 
language, are at least as happy and as free from 
being suspicuous or morose as the average run ot 
humanity. The general impression which the 
public holds concerning the deaf evidently has 
been made by the “untrained” than by the “train- 
ed” deaf. 

* * » 

The following clipping is interesting and well 
worth passing along: 

PAD AND PENCIL CONVERSATION HAS 
REAL EDUCATION VALUE 

When you come to think of it. it appears that 
some hearing folks desire more benefit from as- 
sociation with the deaf than they realize. It 
often happens that a hearing person has neglect- 
ed his schooling in his youth and can put his 
thoughts on paper only with difficulty. His 
spelling is faulty; he also fails to dot his i’s and 
to cross his t’s. In the process of writing he is so 
overcome with doubts and fears that he erases 
every second or third word he writes. 

Now throw this creature of neglected op- 
portunities in contact with a deaf man who con- 
verses with pad and pencil. The hearing man 
w'ould rather not write, he wants to beg off; but 
he is game and has a big heart. He isn’t ashamed 
to hold the paper up on the side of a board fence 
in full view' of scores of people and scrawl on it. 
At other times he crouches and writes in a ludi- 
crous manner, using a pencil stub (barely two 
inches long) that he carries in his vest pocket to 
mark lumber w'ith. 

Sometimes no pencil is at hand. Then a piece 


of chalk is used. I once held a chalk conversa- 
tion with a man in which we both wrote on an 
old upturned soft soap kettle. 

Well, what is the result after time? Answer: 
The hearing man finds himself going to school 
again unconsciously, and he grows more proficent 
with the pencil every time he meets his deaf 
friend. He takes an increased interest in the 
daily paper, and no longer takes an illustrated 
weekly merely for the sake of the pictures it 
contains. 

In this connection, let one say that much of 
the prejudice directed at deaf workers in some 
factories arise from the fact that many bosses and 
foremen can barley write their own names. 
They therefore offer as an excuse for not hiring 
deaf workers on an equality wuth hearing that 
they “are too busy to w'rite.” Yet these same 
foremen and bosses waste precious time poring 
over the shop orders and specifications of the 
simplest character. In a rush they are often 
compelled to get some one else to read these 
papers aloud for them and then trust to luck. 

Manufacturers are beginning to realize the 
value of the order blank, the time card and the 
filing system, and their usefulness has become 
such that every employee must handle them 
intelligently or look for a job elsewhere. 

The workers are using the pencil nowadays 
more than ever before. Deaf workers should 
also take heart in the new’s that the average 
workers of to-day (hearing) is judged by ef- 
ficiency experts as only 50 per cent efficiency. — 
Ex. 

The member of the 1 . p. f. from which the above 
article w'as taken simply credits it to an “ — Ex.,” 
a credit which may have given it previously 
by some “esteemed contemporary.” Authors, 
w’here known, and the publications in which their 
pen fruit originally appears, should be given due 
credit at all times. School papers of all others 
should be scnjnilously careful to give credit 


where credit is due. If prer ;nt indications are of 
any value the exchanges v» .11 ever be the main 
source of copy for the strictly school papers. 

* * * 

The Report of the United States Commission- 
er of Education for the year ending June, 1915, 
contains an interesting and instructive chapter 
on the Progress in the Education of the Deaf by 
Dr. E. A. Fay, vice-president and professor of 
Languages at Gallaudet College. Teachers and 
others having to do with the Education of the 
Deaf should not fail to give the chapter a thought- 
ful reading. The chapter has been reprinted in 
the Volta Review for February. Concerning 
reading Dr. Fay has the following to say: 

“One of the most inmportant aids in the ac- 
quisition of language by the deaf is much reading 
of books. From the frequent repetition of words 
and phrases, by w'hich the hearing child un- 
consciously acquires language through the ear, 
the deaf are wholly shut off; reading and reading 
alone can give them this needed repetition.” 

Further on Dr. Fay says: 

The value of this means of acquiring language 
seems to have been first discovered by a man who 
was himself deaf Henry C. White, then a student 
at Gallaudet College. Seeing that some of his 
fellow-student who were congenitally or quasi- 
congenitally deaf had a much better command 
of the English language than others of equally 
good natural advantages and an equally long 
term of instruction, he sought the cause of this 
difference. He found it in the circumstance that 
those w'ho understood and wrote English well 
were eager reader of books, while those whose 
command of English was inferior had, like the 
great majority of deaf-born people, no taste for 
reading, and did little more of it than was re- 
quired by their instructors.” J. H. CLOUD. 


STRAY STRAWS 

BY E. F. L, 


A GRAMMATICAL POEM 
I. 

“Three little words you often see. 

As, “Oh!" How pretty! “Ah!" How wise! 

H, 

A noun’s the name of anything, 

As “school" or “garden," “hoop” or “swing." 

III. 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun. 

As “great” “small,” “pretty,” “white” or 
“broton.” 

IV. 

Instead of nouns the pronouns stand, 

As : want “you” to lend “me” a hand, 

V. 

Verbs tell of something to he done, 

To "read” “count,” “sing,” “laugh,” "jump” or 
“run.” 

VI. 

How things are done the adverbs tell. 

As, “slowly,” “quickly,” or “well.” 

VII. 

Conjunctions join the words together, 

As men “and” women, wind “or” weather. 

VIH. 

The preposition stands before a noun. 

As, “in” or “through” a door. 

IX. 

The interjection shows surprise. 

As, “Oh!” How pretty! “Ah!” How wise. 

X. 

The whole is called nine parts of speech. 

Which, reading, writing, speaking teach." 

—Ex. 


ERHAPS the above verse on grammar 
may be of some use to the deaf pupils 
who are wrestling with grammar m 
our schools. It is so disheartening to 
a teacher of the deaf to explain all 
these simple little things in grammar and then dis- 
cover the pupils hashing everything in the most hope- 



less way as if it were all a mere matter of guessing. 

How'ever, the following, copied from various ex- 
amination papers of hearing children in the public 
schools, show' plainly that deaf children are not the 
only ones given to confusion of thought : 

“Geometry teaches us to bisect angels. 

“Typhoid fever is prevented by fascination. 

“Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of saliva 
from the Vatican. 

“When the British got up in the morning and saw 
the Americans on the opposite hill they threw up 
their breakfasts. 

“The first governor of Mas.sachusetts was Mr. 
Salem Witchcraft. 

“Gender shows w'hether a man is feminine, mas- 
culine or neuter. 

“A mountain range is a large cookstove. 

“A mountain pass is a pass given by the railroad to 
its employees, so that they can spend their vacation 
in the mountains. 

“The alimentary canal is located in the northern 
part of Indiana. 

“George Washington married Martha Curtis and 
in due time became the father of his country. 

“A circle is a round straight line with a hole in the 
middle. 

“There were no Christians among the Gauls. 
They were mostly lawryers.” 

Comparisions may be odious but here are just a 
few funny breaks from deaf pupils too : 

“The United States is the most important city 
in the Philippines. 

“Mt. McKinely grows in California, 

“George Washington is an important city in Penn- 
sylvania. 

"I received a box of pains not long ago. 

"I have irrigation of the nose. 

“Mr. is writing on his piano printer, 

(type writer). 

“I have a valley hat, (meaning a Fedora hat). 

“They lived in a bug house, (using bug instead 
of big).” 

DEAF WOMEN ENJOY FUN AT “TABLE 
OF SILENCE.” 

[Local Correspondence.] 

Santa Monica, Feb. 6. — Ten women — all deaf, 
some nationally famous and others''well known in 


this State, one being the richest deaf woman in the 
United States — gathered yesterday afternoon at an 
interesting social party at the home of Mrs. Howard 
L. Terry, No. 918 Seventh street. 

The “table of silence” was decorated in an artistic 
representation of the idea of Santa Monica and 
humorous story-telling was the order of the after- 
noon, a prize being given to the woman who told the 
funniest story. Miss Isabel Neil of Pomona was 
the winner of this contest. 

Mrs. William Tilley of San Francisco, formerly 
Miss Powell daughter of a Decatur ( 111 .) millionaire, 
is reputed to be the richest deaf person in America. 
Her father-in-law was the law partner of Levi P. 
Morton, Vice-President of the United States during 
Harrison’s administration. Miss Mary Peek, of 
Chicago, staying in Hollywood during the winter, 
comes of a wealthy Chicago family. Mrs, O. H. 
Regensberg, a relative of Carrol Daly of Venice, 
the Carroltown (Va.) signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, was one of the party. Others were 
Miss Mildred Angle of Chicago, Mrs. M. Sonne- 
born of Los Angeles, Mrs. A. M. Andrews of Los 
Angeles, Miss Ella Roy of Los Angeles and Miss 
Helen Young of Los Angeles. 

Two other invited guests, unable to be present, 
would have made the party also representative of 
New York. 

Howard L. Terry, husband of the hostess, is him- 
self noted among the deaf of America, having written 
“A Voice from the Silence,” a fiction story. Mrs. 
Terry is California correspondent of “The Silent 
Worker,” a national magazine for the deaf of Am- 
erica. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry are both deaf, but their daugh- 
ter Katherine, speaks fluently and acts partly as a 
sort of interpreter. 

“We like to gather socially this way,” said Mr. 
Terry tonight “as we like to meet one another. I 
don’t believe that people know that many deaf 
persons in the United States have gained wonderful 
distinction,” and he named a notable list. 

The above was dipped from a Los Angeles paper 
by my sister-in-law, Mrs. E. W. Elder, now at 288 
South Marengo Ave., Pasadena, California. Some 
years ago when I was visiting with her in Los 
Angeles, we met Mesdames Tilley and Regensberg 
whom she remembered pleasantly. The clipping 
shows up the peculiar way hearing writers or re- 
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porters make news items about the deaf and their 
doings. There is alw'ays thinly veiled amazement 
that deaf people can enjoy anything or act just like 
hearing people. 

However, it is to laugh — and here’s still another 
of that kind of write-up from the Omaha Daily 
News. The Daily News reporter got a little mixed 
over the Aux-Frat ladies and the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. It was the latter that got up 
the Masquerade Ball for Feb. 26 and not the Aux- 
Frat ladies. But that will pass all right, as the men 
are not averse to having the ladies usurp their titles 
once in a while that way. Another time I will 
bunch the seven original Aux-Frat ladies together 
before a photographer and put them in the Silent 
Worker. The clipping with its cuts will tell the 
rest : 

THIS CLUB OF WOMEN DO NO TALKING, 
YET THEY HAVE A LITTLE WORLD 
OF THEIR OWN WHICH INCLUDES 
SAME PLEASURES AS THOSE 
WHO HEAR 

To imagine a gathering of women all talking at 
once is no great tax on the imagination. Such a 
scene may be conjured up with little effort, in fact 
as easily as the picture of Farnum Street or other 
familiar everyday scenes. 

But to imagine a ^thering of women with a death- 
like stillness pervading the atmosphere is a tax on 
the most vivid of imaginations. 

Nevertheless, Omaha has just such a coterie of 
women and when the most momentous questions 
are under discussion, not so much as a sound is 
heard. These wonderful women are the members 
of the Woman’s Auxliary to the Nebraska Fraternal 
Society for the Deaf. 



Upper— MRS. W. FI. ROTHERT ; Lower— MRS. J. 

S. LONG AND MRS. OTA BLACKENSHIP. 

Silence may be golden, but as no alchemist has 
yet discovered a way to change it into coin of the 
realm, these women are compelled to resort to the 
time honored methods of raising money. 

Busy Planning Ball 

Last week found them very busy planning their 
masquerade ball, given Saturday evening at Baright’s 


hall, to raise funds to send delegates to the national 
convention in Philadelphia in 1918. 

When they gathered Saturday night to trip the 
latest steps, an orchestra furnished music, borne to 
them through their feet by means of the vibrations 
of the floor. 

Weinie roasts and story-telling contests have been 
other methods used by these energetic women to 
raise funds. When the National Fraternal Society 
for the Deaf met in Omaha last July these same 
w'omen were lauded for the very excellent enter- 
tainments they provided for the men. 

Mrs. J. Schuyler Long, 61 1 Bluff Street, Council 
Bluffs, la., is president of the club, and Mrs. Ota 
C. Blankenship, a teacher at the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, is secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. W. H. Rothert, 4103 Lafayette Avenue, is 
chairman of the ball committee, and is shown above 
with her little family of three boys, who can all 
hear and have arrived at an age where they are a 
great help to their parents in translating the spoken 
language of persons coming to the house or who 
call on the telephone. They are Waldo, Harlo and 
Lorace. 

Runs an Automobile 

Mr. Rothert is one of very few, possibly but two, 
deaf men who have a license to operate an auto- 
mobile in Omaha. He is a teacher at the Nebraska 
&hool for the Deaf, and his father, H. W. Rothert, 
is superintendent of the Iowa School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. W. H. Rothert was Miss Florence Phelps 
before her marriage, and was educated at a college 
for the deaf in St Louis, where she met Mr. Rothert. 
Their marriage in Carthage, Mo., in 1900, was a so- 
ciety affair and an occasion of note in prominent St. 
Louis and Kansas City papers. 

Other members of this organization are Mesdames 
Perry Seely and John O’Brien of Omaha and Mes- 
dames Harry Long and John Barrett of Council 
Bluffs. 


PIN-MONEY FOR THE DEAE TO EARN 


By Dr, Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A.B,, Mji,, M.D., 


Johns Hopkins University 


T is true that the number of paying 
occupations for the deaf women is 
limited, chiefly because they do not 
wish to be away from home all day, 
and dislike travelling alone through 
the noisy city streets. While they seem to enjoy 
a little sphere all their own, the great medium 
through which the outside world, so to speak, is 
brought to them is in printed form, that is, news- 
papers, magaines, and other periodicals. 

Pin-money is always sought after by the per- 
son who cannot afford to delve into his pocket- 
book for even the necessary luxuries and little 
niceties of life. “A penny saved is a penny 
made,” but first of all, the penny must be made 
before it can be saved. The question of making 
it has arisen, and many novel suggestions have 
been offered. 

An interesting and helpful way to make spare 
dollars is to peruse the society columns of the 
papers, write the names and addresses of the 
matrons and fashionable element on a slip of 
paper, and peep into the telephone-book for their 
'phone numbers. It is generally noticed that 
teas, receptions, dinners, parties, dances, and all 
sorts of entertaining affairs are given on holidays 
in preference to other times. 


There is not a season of the year that does not 
bring with it a holiday. With spring come St. 
Patrick’s Day and Easter; with summer, Fourth 
of July; with autumn, Hallow’een and Thanks- 
giving; with winter, Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
Day, and Washington’s birthday. 

It is an easy task to distinguish the character- 
istic suggestions and symbols of these high-days 
and holidays. We think of a shamrock, a pipe, 
a hod-carrier, or a shillalah when St. Patrick’s 
Day is mentioned; Easter comes with lillies white, 
hyacinths, Easter-eggs, and little bunnies; Fourth 
of July is welcomed by flags, fire-crackers, and 
trimmings of the stars and stripes; Hallow’een 
is weird in masquerades, masks, candles, ghosts, 
witches, pumpkins, and horns; Thanksgiving 
pictures turkey, plum-pudding, nuts, pies, etc.; 
Christmas is never without old Santy, his rein- 
deer, toys, trees, stockings hung before chimneys, 
and plum-pudding, trimmed with fresh green 
holly and mistletoe; St. Valentine’s Day brings 
a billet-doux, bouquet of flowers, a heart-shaped 
box of candy, and lacy cards with endearing 
words printed on them; the three-cornered hat. 
a hatchet, cherries, and a cherry-tree bough re- 
mind us of the father of our country’s birthday. 

Society seeks hand-made or hand-painted favors 



for table decorations at the affairs given during 
these holidays. The demand is never supplied, 
because no expense is spared in attaining origin- 
ality and cleverness in the souvenirs and tokens 
used in the homes and dining-rooms of the elite. 

The idea is to send to these hostesses your 
visiting card, with “orders taken for holiday 
favors made-by-hand” wTitten neatly across the 
top, and your address or phone number below. 

Search through the magazines and papers, old 
or new, for pictures and directions for making 
the favors. They are made with colored crepe- 
paper, white card-board, ribbons, lace, pictures of 
pretty girls or flowers, and many other things. 
Little touches of water-color painting, or little 
pen-and-ink sketches add to their attractiveness. 
Good paste and card-board must be used. A 
good method is to employ a cheap file, in which 
to keep hints, suggestions, ideas, pictures, and 
directions for making the favors characteristc 
of each holiday. 

Begin by asking moderate prices for your work, 
make your work worth while, and the merits will 
make your reputation shine. Cater to the best, 
and stick to them, for after all. they will pay you 
the best prices. 


Hippoiyte Montillia, the noted French deaf sculp- 
tor, lived in New York ten years, but returned to 
Paris four years ago. When the war threatened, he 
returned to his parents in the country. Though 
far from wars’ alarms he was not safe even there, 
but was seriously injured by a twenty-foot fall from 
a bam. In France his work includes statues in the 
Grand Palace and on Alexander Bridge; in Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, busts and medallions, in- 
cluding one of Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet . — California 
News. 


While Houdini, the magician, was exhibiting in 
Omaha the past fall four young deaf fellows were 
viewing a poster illustrating his feats when one of 
them noticed Houdini himself near by watching them. 
He approached and addressed them in the two-hand 
alphabet, and after conversation invited them to seats 
on the stage that evening. At the performance itself 
he explained to them in the same way what he 
would do, just as he had told it to the audience. 
In spite of their nearness to him they found his 
tricks as unfathomable as ever . — Michigan Mirror. 


It is not scholarship alone, but scholarship im- 
pregnated with religion, that tells on the great mass 
of society. We have no faith in the efficacy of mech- 
anics’ institutes or even of primary^ and elementary 
schools, for building up a virtuous and well condi- 
tioned peasantry so long as they stand dissevered 
from the lessons of Christian piety. 


Prussia is great because her people are intelligent. 
They know the alphabet. The alphabet is conquer- 
ing the world.— < 7 . W. Curtis. 
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GOOD many of us came to realize 
that wh m the National Association 
x)f the Deaf begun its meeting in 
Cleveland in 1913. the welcome from 
Mayor Baker was not the perfunc- 
tory /TO forma proceeding we all had known in 
the past. Mayor Baker really was interested, and 
when it came the writer’s turn to thank him, on 
behalf of the Eastern delegates, the Mayor’s evi- 
dent interest and his unusually sympathetic at- 
titude — sympathetic in the sense that he was in 
accord with our work and not all on account of 
our handicap, I made bold to thank him in spoken 
words, he was naturally surprised. Many of us knew 
of him by his record as Cleveland’s Mayor, and 
I recall that some one remarked he was a coming 
Governor of Ohio. Perhaps he will he, but none 
who knew him were surprised the other day when 
they read that President Wilson had offered him, 
and he had accepted, the War portfolio. On the 
day after it was announced I sent him a con- 
gratulatory letter, at the same time telling him 
that I expected no reply on account of the flood 
of similiar letters and telegrams that would be 
.sent him, and I added that he would not even re- 
member me, but that my heartiest good wishes 
were none the less sincere. In the short time that 
was left to him, before leaving Cleveland for his 
new post, it seems he found time to write to 
some, for the following came to me, with his 
signature ; 

My dear Mr. Pach: 

I remember very well our meeting at the Con- 
vention of the Deaf, and am grateful and pleased 
that you should write me. If I come to New 
York 1 will remember to call on you. In the 
mean time 1 am very grateful for your letter and 
its congratulations. 

Cordially yours. 

NEWTON D. BAKER. 

❖ 

While a guest at the home of Mr. Isaac Gold- 
berg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently he took me 
into their music-room and begun to start a large 
Victrola in action, sa)'ing he was going to show 
me something new. As both of us are totally 
deaf, naturally 1 wondered! Finally he suggested 
that I apply the tip of my finger, letting the nail 
rest on the record and note the result. I did 
so, and was amazed to find that in that way 1 
could feel music as I never have since I became 
deaf. It is nothing at all like feeling sound by 
placing one’s hand on a piano, but is more like 
hearing music than anything 1 ever came across, 
and if one supplies a little imagination it is a 
most delightful experience. To use an old ex- 
pression: “take this home and try it on your 
Victrola” — or your neighbor’s if vou haven’t one. 

❖ 

Bobby' Burns’s appeal for a power to sec our- 
selves as others see us has been answered, in 
one sense at least. On Washington’s birthday, 
in the theatre of the College of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, the evening was given over to an exhibi- 
tion of Moving Pictures that included several of 
the films produced by the National Association 
of the Deaf. Among them was the one taken 
of Prof. Hubbard’s oration at Garfield’s tomb. 
It was late afternoon of a broiling hot day, but 
Prof. Hubbard was not in the least affected by 
the heat or the sun in his eyes while Father Mc- 
Carthy and Father Moeller, Mr. Hodgson and 
myself seem to have difficulty all the way through. 
Mr. Hodgson, toward the end looks completely 
worn out, and all of a sudden, appears the face 
of the late Oscar H. Regensburg whose labors 
for the Moving Pictures made them a huge suc- 
cess. But for my part it was a great novelty 
to sit in a darkened theatre and watch myself 
not as I knew myself but as others saw me. 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 

Here was a public happening of three years ago 
in which I inadvertently figured reproduced as 
it occured. It was amusing at first, and gradually 
became uncanny, “ghosty.” It was the first time 
I have ever viewed myself, and every little while 
I had to assure my'self that it was me. The first 
view of one’s self as others see one is certainly 
a novel treat. 

I saw Mrs. Erd’s "Minnehaha” for the first time, 
too. and while I understand some of the leaders 
have criticized it unfavorably, I think it a beauti- 
ful blending of signs and natural pantomime. 
Mrs. Erd is certainly most graceful. If any real 
criticism holds, though, it would be in the fact 
that it runs too long, and the background, in- 
stead of being the beautiful landscapes of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s home, should be nature 
at its wildest. 

I saw Dr. Smith and the Abbe Sicard film for 
the second time, and regretted all the more that 
our old friend Jamie is to be shown to posterity 
in this effort. 

When Mr. John F. O’Brien again offer New 
Yorkers such a treat as he gave them on this 
occasion the house should be crowded three 
evenings in succession. Besides the N. A. D. 
films, he gave us a series of Vitagraph comics that 
were the best I ever enjoyed. 

❖ 

Mr. John D, Wright, w'hose public utterances I 
have recently had the pleasure of discussing, is 
out with a circular of instruction to all trustees 
of schools for the deaf. Now. in the beginning, 
I want to say that I haven’t any quarrel with 
Mr. Wright, nor has he w'ith me. The following 
letter, which I recently received from him will 
serve to show that there is nothing of personal 
animosity betw'een us and he readily concedes 
the same right to our respective standpoints: 
THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 

Feb. 3, 1916. 

My dear Mr. Pach, 

Thank you for your friendly card of Jan. 31. 

It was in .Amherst about 1^7-1888 that I knew 
you. I think I am the same fellow I was then 
and I am glad you are too. 

You are strong for the Combined Method, I am 
strong for speech for the deaf, but that is no 
reason why we should be enemies. 

Cordially yours. 

JOHN D. WRIGHT. 

In his circular to Trustees, (which occupies 
two pages in the Nebraska Journal,) he tells the 
gentlemen holding trusteeships that they are all 
wrong, and not doing their duty to deaf students 
unless they follow out his (Mr. Wright’s) ideas 
and uphold the only method Mr. Wright is fami- 
liar with. Mr. Wright suggests that they can in- 
form themselves by going to any of the schools 
that teach by his method. I will deal only with 
this phase of Mr. Wright’s plea. 

For my own part. I think it is a very ostrich- 
like proceeding for a cne-method man to go to 
the extremes that Mr. Wright does. If it would 
avail anything worth while, I think it would be 
a good idea if Directors and Trustees would fami- 
liarize themselves with all methods, but even then 
thes' would consult with the man at the head of 
their school before taking any steps to make a 
change in methods. 

Recently, a little deaf child, nine years old, was 
in court in a damage case here in New York, 
It was pitiable in its every aspect, but most piti- 
able in the fact that the boy’s teacher (from a city 
day-school,) and hardly necessary to add an oral 
school, could neither tell the boy any thing intel- 
ligible, or get any thing intelligble from him. 
Now if that boy had been educated by rule of 
common sense and God-given right, even though 
still suffering from his accident, he could have 
told a straight story of the misadventure that 


brought him into Court. The teacher used 
natural signs when oral efforts proved futile. 
Natural signs arc the props that oralism rests on. 

Mr. Wright tells Trustees, in effect, that if 
they do not agree with him and his ideas, they 
are unfit to be trustees. Mr.- Wright weakens 
his cause and his arguments when he flings this 
challenge. 

BUT, and I am having the hut set in capitals, 
because it is a big but, isn't it time for organized 
effort to get busy and combat this effrontery 
of oralism? Isn’t the question big enough, and 
vital enough to overthrow all picayune matters 
and have the National Association of the Deaf 
take it up in an intelligent manner? It is of such 
vast import as to dwarf the tiny (by comparison) 
impostor business, and all other matters sink to 
inconsequence when the awful results to innocent 
deaf children are taken into consideration. 

There is a great weak link in the combined 
chain, and it is that single weak link that reduces 
the strength of the whole. It is a weak link that 
all of us who are deaf, both in and out of school, 
are capable of eliminating. It is the fact that the 
sign language as we use it to day does not require 
correct English. We cannot close our eyes to 
this fact, and we cannot disguise it. We must 
reform the sign language and use signs exactly 
as we would write or speak English. This ac- 
complished our armor will be Harveyized and the 
big calibre guns of the Oralist Propaganda will 
be forever spiked. 

There isn’t any reason why signs should not 
follow the regular order of English. It is a big 
handicap to a child in a school for the deaf to 
have to learn English in the face of the fact that 
when it is rendered into short-hand, and that’s 
what signs are, it is murdered. Murdered is 
a strong word, but that’s w'hat it really means. 

Supposing you told your stenographer to take 
down the Lord’s Prayer and after you had care- 
fully dictated every word and sentence in their 
proper order, what would you think of her if she 
handed you her version of your dictation, type- 
written as follows: 

“Our Father Heaven, hallowed thy 
name, thy kingdom come, thy law obey 
on earth as in Heaven, etc.” 

The best speakers I ever knew, make addresses 
in signs, and used the best of English and best of 
Grammar. Every sign now in use means some 
saving of a word, that is, the saving of having 
to spell it all out. Is there any reason in the 
world why this weakness hasn’t been corrected 
long ago, excepting that old customs are like 
habits, and become fixed. The Deaf, by their 
otvn efforts, have brought about many reforms. 
I do not know of any reform more worthy of 
accomplishment than the one that can be brought 
into being by a society for the encouragement of 
the use of correct English in signs. There is no 
necessity for any such society so far as writing 
and spelling are concerned. 

It should be our first duty to remove the sole 
argument the Oralists have. There is no question 
but what the use of signs does injure the ability 
to acquire correct English. 

It is a big task, a formidable task, a Her- 
culanean task, this reform of the use of signs, 
but there is no question but what it is the one 
great need of today. I think it was the ridicu- 
lousness of the manner of rendering English into 
its sign equivalents that struck me hardest when 
I first begun to learn to express myself that way, 
and as soon as I learned it was an easy matter to 
slide into "the easiest way.” That, I suppose, 
is true of everybody, and because of the seeming 
impossibilty of ever bringing about a change, 
there has never been serious endeavor to reform 
it all. We can reform it. There is no question 
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about that, and if we start now, all of us who are 
deaf, both in school and out, a perfect, flawless 
and impregnable sign speech system will have 
been evolved when two generations have passed 
away. 

The time is ripe for it. 

Who and where is the leader to win unending 
fame by bringing this revolution about? 

Remarks the esteemed Olathe (Kansas) Star: 

“Leap Year was on the 29th of February.” 

My how time flies out there! 

❖ 

There ought soon to be some action discussed 
people will take good care that the testimonial 
in reference to the form the Weston Jenkins Me- 
morial should take. I know the New Jersey 
will be a worthy one. I know what would 
have pleased this distinguished friend of ours 
most had he been consulted, and that is a me- 
morial that would confer real benefit to the deaf 
students at the Trenton School. As this school 
is in every sense a State school it has never been 
the recipient of bequests in any shape and it has 
existed such a comparatively short time that none 
of its Alumni have provided prizes for scholar- 
ship. 

What then could be more appropriate, than the 
Weston Jenkins Memorial prize to be given each 
year to the most deserving graduate? 

It won’t be long before the sum subscribed 
reaches $300.00, which properly invested will 
yield $15.00 annually for a medal, prize or even 
the cash itself. 

A portrait is already promised practically free 
of expense. Mr. Albert Ballin. an artist, and an 
old friend of Prof. Jenkins, has offered a life 
size portrait as his gift to the project. I am 
sure the New York students and admirers of 
Prof. Jenkins will supply a proper frame and 
reimburse the artist for his outlay for the ne- 
cessary material, stretchers, canvas, etc., so that 
New Jersey’s part in the memorial will need to 
be in other directions. 

❖ 

Mr. Boxley’s article on the value of visual 
instruction is timely and interesting, or rather 
would be if there had been more detail as to the 
plans of the “N. Y. State University for Educa- 
tion,” wherever that institution may be or what- 
ever it is. All deaf people are educated visually 
and always have been, so such instruction can 
hardly be an innovation as Mr. Boxley claims. 
Mr. Boxley writes: 

"To cite an instance of a child’s natural 

curiosity to solve a problem, as soon as he 

pictures an idea of a cow in his mind, he sees it 

with his inner vision, he can make a pictorial 
drawing of the same idealized cow. 

This is interesting — “if true,” though I am not 
sure that Mr. Boxley’s readers will be able to 
grasp his ideas with any better success than I 
had. The point on which I flounder is the ideal- 
ized cow. Maybe an idealized cow is one of 
those wrought by a futurist artist; a cubist’s 
painting of an idealized cow is possibly what Mr. 
Boxley has in mind. I must ask my friend 

Harley Drake, of Gallaudet College, to enlighten 
me. He is way up on all such things. Just here 
it occurs to me that a cow that gives all cream 
would be an idealized cow to the nth degree. 

An interesting bouquet is handed to us all by 
this gem: 

"They are endowed with the practiced eye 
of a hand-writing expert and can easily read a 
message written by one sitting in an opposite di- 
rection in the same way as a printer reads re- 
versed types,” 

At any rate, Mr. Boxley’s argument can be 
easily understood and certainly not controverted 
even though the sentence is a bit obscure as to 
just how a person may sit in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Boxley says, and I do not believe he means 
it: 


“Some Sport” 

Frank Penrose, of New Market, N. J., is 
shown in the following pictures. He has a 
deaf brother. George, a deaf sister, Sadie, 
and a deaf uncle and aunt. His parents are 
both deaf-mutes. His mother has a deaf 
sister who has two deaf children. This is a 
very rare instance of heridity of deafness. 


■ 




At Lake Hopatcong. Oct. 17, 1915 



Sadie, His Deaf Sister 



His Brother George and His Hearing Wife 



Frank and His Canoe 


“ • * *yet our schools for the deaf arc dand- 
ling along from decade to decade without any 
visible effort on their part to change their curri- 
cula to meet progressive ideas.” 

But if it really is true, school heads have only 
to call on Old Doctor Boxley and they will as- 
suredly be set straight. Seriously, though, I 
should like to have read the original of the “N. Y. 
State University of Education’s” pamphlet be- 
fore Mr. Boxley embellished it with his own 
ideas— sometimes there is such a thing as too 
much originality. 

❖ 

Refering to the cost of the “Visionary” busi- 
ness, Mr. Boxley says some schools spend $50,000 
to $100,000 a year, and be adds, to quote him liter- 
ally: 

“The only excuse given is, it wdll cost money — 
yes, sure enough, it costs money to make money — 
any body knows that; but why not give the deaf 
youth a chance to advance with the present age 
and not continually pour into his mind the broken, 
dilapidated cob-webs of past theories and nubif- 
erous ideas?’* 

Unconsciously but positively this puts Mr. 
Boxley's hat in the ring. It is up to him to emu- 
late Mr. John D. Wright and circularize the 
profession with the idea in mind of rooting out 
this heinous offense. 

We must learn just what schools tolerate this 
scandalous abuse, and the responsible Superin- 
tendents must resign forthwith. 

Do you, Mr. Superintendent, authorize this pour- 
ing of broken and dilapidated cobwebs of past 
theories or even unbroken cobwebs in their non- 
dilapidated condition? Is this done with your 
cognizance, and therefore your tacit and implied 
approval? If so you are unfit to hold your posi- 
tion and should quit the profession without delay. 

And what. Mr. Superintendent, is your attitude 
on nubiferous ideas, providing you know what 
they arc, which I confess I do not. Not being a 
college man as Mr. Boxley is, w'hen I hit high 
spots like nubiferous ideas, it is me for the dic- 
tionary, and as there isn’t one handy at the 
moment, I have to pass the whole matter up to 
the Superintendents, on whom the burden of de- 
fence in this matter now rests. 

❖ 

Sometimes the compositor and proof-reader 
puts an author “in bad.” and once in a while they 
improve on our efforts. In the last issue, speak- 
ing of lip-reading, I wrote that it was a nerve- 
racking. eye-straining and heart-tearing effort, 
but the compositor made the first term nerve- 
wrecking — which is even more expressive than I 
had it. But the compositor need not use this 
circumstance as a precedent for future liberties 
with my copy — he might not improve on the 
original so well next time. 

ALEX. L. PACH. 


NEW JERSEY NEWS 
Mr. Edward Heller died in Elizabeth, on March 
5th, of pneumonia. The deceased was one of five 
children — three brothers and two sisters, — all 
deaf-mutes except one sister who lives in Trenton. 
His other brothers. Henry and Robert, live in Lam- 
bertville. Edward Heller married one of the Pen- 
rose sisters who are also noted for the number of 
deaf-mutes in the family. His education, like his 
other deaf brothers and sister, was received at 
the "Fanwood” School. 


MODERN WARFARE 

Five hundred miles of Germans, 

Five hundred miles of French. 

-‘\nd English. Scotch and Irishmen 
All fighting for a trench. 

•Nnd when the trench is taken. 

And many thousands slain, 

The losers with more slaughter 
Retake the trench again. 

K. II. I. 
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N tin- preSLMice of a congregation 

numbering over two hundred on 
Sunday. February goth. 1016, the 
^ Kt. Kev. Janies H. Van Buren. D. D.. 

S formerly Bishop of Porto Rico, but 

now retired, contirnied a class of ten at All Souls’ 
€hurch for the Deaf, presented by the Pastor, 
the Rev. C. O. Dantzer. The Bishop also preach- 
ed a beautiful and inspiring sermon, which Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter interpreted in the sign-language. 
Instead of enjoying a well-earned rest, the vener- 
able prelate, who is quite aged, is assisting the 
Bishop of this Diocese in the absence of Bishop 
Co-adjutor Garland, who is away on leave of 
absence on account of sickness. We noticed 
■with surprise that the Bishop can talk by the 
manual alphabet, though he appeared so much 
out of practice that it required some effort to 
form the letters on his feeble fingers. It was 
his first time to officiate before a congregation of 
deaf people, and it is said that, after the service, 
he was so affected by what he had seen that he 
embraced the Rev. Mr. Dantzer and congratulated 
him on his good work at .‘Ml Souls’. 

If this service made such a deep impression on 
this learned Bishop, for he is said to be a scholar, 
an author, and an artist, how would it impress 
other Bishops, and clergy who have never seen 
a service for the deaf? Of course, there have 
been other instances like this one; hut there are 
still many who have >'et to see what a deat 
minister and services for deaf people mean to 
this class of God’s children, who. bereft of other 
means, must depend upon the sign-language for 
worship. 

We believe that objection to the deaf ministry 
is growing less and less. The unanimity desired 
with regard to the validity of sacramental ad- 
ministration by deaf ministers may never be gain- 
ed just as there is a difference of opinion on 
other church questions; but it is a question in our 
mind whether our deaf clergy are doing all they 
should do to settle this question or to shed more 
light upon it. They seem to rest for security 
iipon the trite saying that "discretion is the 
better part of valor.” That may be right or 
wrong. The whole matter is a question of dogma 
which they are best qualified to show up, and they 
know that they would have the undivided hack- 
ing of every deaf layman in the United States 
and many others who have already been enlight- 
ened. 

How about preparedness in this matter? 

.\pro]>os of the above comments, the follow- 


By JAMES S. REIDER 

ing clipping from the March issue of The Church 
News of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, written by 
the editor of the news department, who attended 
the dinner, may be of additional interest as show- 
ing how outsiders look at us. It is under the 
caption of 

OUR WORK .\MON'G THE "SILENT 
PEOPLE.” 

The annual dinner of the Men’s Club of All 
Souls’ Church (for the “silent people”) was held 
in the Parish House (Sixteenth street above Al- 
leghenyf avenue) Tuesday evening. February isth. 
The attendance of members was excellent and 
there were present a number of friends who thus 
annually show their interest in the painstaking 
and encouraging w'ork which our faithful mis- 
sionary Rev. C. O. Dantzer is doing for his 
people. The congregation of .All Souls’ is scat- 
tered all over the city and suburbs. It was nearly 
nine o’clock when the dinner was served, there- 
fore practically every place at the table w^as filled. 
But a few of those present could speak, the w'riter 
of this probably enjoyed the distinction of being 
the only person there who could neither use nor 
interpret the sign language. But the affair lacked 
nothing of vivacity, interest or pleasure. There 
was as much animation and good cheer, apparent- 
Iv as much interchange of mirth and sentiment as 
you w'ould find anywliere. It was an object les- 
son of how thoroughly our work among the 
"silent people” is and can be conducted. For 
those (the most of us, alas! who know little or 
nothing about this work so essentially’ Christian.) 
we commend a visit to .All Souls’ particularly of a 
Sunday afternoon — when an interpreter will 
always be ready. .After dinner speeches were 
made by the Missionary; Rev. J. H. Keiser 
(curate of St. Ann’s Church for the deaf in New 
A’ork City— himself a mute, hut a wonderful 
vivacious and earnest man who kept his audi- 
ence in gales of laughter when he was not thought 
fullv impressing a serious lesson; Revs. J. O. 
Mcilhennv and Benj. S. Sanderson, Profs. Man- 
ning and Thompson of the Mt. -Airy School, and 
Messrs. Reider and Sanders of the local congrega- 
tion. The ladies of -All Souls’ served the dinner 
and no parish in the Diocese could have done it 
better or more beautifully. Really we ought to 
lie proud as churchmen of our work at .All Souls’; 
of its fine equipment due to a laymaiFs generosity 
largely, and the splendid work which is being 
done through it. B. S. S. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the .Advancement of the Deaf 
will be hehl at the Mt. .Airy Institution on .\ug- 
ust 24. 25 and 26. iQifi. It is proposed to make 
this meeting a record one, and, any way. it will be 
well worth attending, judging from the success 
that attended all the former meetings at the 
Institution. Due announcemeut of the arrange- 
ments will be given later. 


It may be of interest to state that the same 
generous lay’man who donated $25,000 for the new 
.All Souls’ Church for the Deaf has since also 
deposited with the Trustees of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania the goodly sum of $5,000 as a trust 
fund, the income of which is to be used solely for 
repairs and improvements to the Church and 
Parish House. With his other smaller gifts 
made from time to time, this layman stands out 
herocially as a true benefactor of the deaf of 
Philadelphia. Instead of delaying a great and 
good work until the end of his life and some- 
time longer, he chose to make his gifts effective 
at once, thus rendering a greater service to the 
cause of Christ. There is sublime courage in 
such service, which can only find its reward in 
Heaven. 


Philadelphia Division No. 30. N, F. S. D,, 
enjoyed its third fancy dress dance at -All Souls’ 
Parish House on the evening of February 2Sth. 
It was largely attended by the local deaf, and was 
not only a success socially, but financially as well. 
Less than half of those in attendance displayed 
fancy costumes, but they made a good showing. 
Eight of these received prizes of a dollar each, 
the first one going to Mr. Joseph S. Rodgers who 
“boosted” the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf by an unique but inexpensive costume, 
which his wife created. It also directed attention 
to the coming convention of the N. F. S. D., in 
Philadelphia in 1918. 


By the death of Mr. David Wilson, which 
occurred at the State sanitarium at Hamburg, 
Pa., of tuberculosis, on February 28th, an ex- 
emplary man in middle life has been removed 
from our midst. His life was a quiet one. but all 
the same he was a peaceful, sociable and genteel 
associate, and seemed always willing to give his 
services to promote the interests of All Souls’ 
parish when he could be of any use to the Pastor. 
We can not express our appreciation of him bet- 
ter than to say that he is sadly missed now. 
.A widow survives him. 


Owing to the adoption l)y the last General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church of a new 
provincial system, by which the country is divid- 
ed into several mi.ssionary districts, the Rev. 
B. R. -Allabough, a horn Pennsylvanian and 
staunch friend of its institutions, will on May 
ist, next, relinquish liis missionary work in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and confine himself to the 
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province to which he belongs. He will not 
only be missed by the Western Pennsylvania 
deaf but by many others, for he is known all 
over the State. The work in and around Pitts- 
burg belongs to the province of the Rev. F. C. 
Smielau, who will accordingly take charge of it. 
May success attend both in their new allottments. 


Under the able guidance of the Rev. J. Herbert 
Cope about a hundred deaf took a flying trip 
through Burma by way of the stereopticon on 
Saturday evening, lith of March. The Rev. Mr. 
Cope has been a missionary to that far-off country 
for seven years, and he expects to return there 
as soon as war conditions permit. About 150 
finely colored slides were shown, showing the 
most beautiful and interesting spots in the little 
country. It was a delightful treat. 


According to Superintendent Crouter’s report 
to the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, at Mt. Airy, just out, the following 
is gleaned concerning members of the last gradu- 
ating class: Emily Sterck and George Davies 
were admitted to the preparatory class of Gal- 
laudet College without condition; Miriam Flen- 
ner entered the Junior Class of the Tyrone, Pa., 
High School; Helen Stillwell entered the Wana- 
maker Institute in Philadelphia, and Luther 
Peters and Ernest Werner are taking post-gradu- 
ate work in the class in tailoring at the Institu- 
tion. He further states that “Warren Smaltz and 
May Trend of the class of 1913 and ’14 are making 
enviable records as Seniors in the Philadelphia 
Central High School for Boys, and the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls.” This is certainly 
a creditable showing for the Oral Method of the 
Pennsylvania Institution; and what is more, the 
above cases are not exceptional ones, since Dr. 
Crouter is able to report similar ones almost 
every year. This much cannot be said of the 
graduates before the Institution became an oral 
school, except for the few' who entered Gallaudet 
College. A new record has thus been made by 
the Pennsylvania Institution which it never had 
before. 

Great and lasting improvements, involving the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, are being 
proposed in Philadelphia, but this fickleness and 
bickerings of the politicians, who seem to con- 
sider their private interests above that of the city, 
may seriously retard and delay them. 

One of the saddest cases of physical collapse 
among our people is that of Miss Mildred I. 
Zeller, a former resident of a small town near 
Lebanon, Pa. Once one of the most vivacious, 
sociable, industrious and happy among her class, 
who w'as moreover handsome and intelligent 
looking, she has since lost her parents and is now 
an inmate of the Lebanon County Almshouse, a 
seemingly hopeless victim of locomotor ataxia 
because an only living brother is unable to care 
for her. Her present isolation makes her case 
the sadder. Would that a way could be found to 
make her more comfortable in her helpless plight. 
She seems a more fit subject for a hospital or 
home sanitarium than an almshouse in which she 
can hardly receive the care and attention her 
case needs. 


At a recent exhibition held by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fruit Grower’s Associaton at the Berks- 
hire Hotel in Reading, Harry R. Longenberger 
was awarded first and second premiums on his 
display of Baldwin apples. He is farming at 
Nisbet, a small village near Williamsport. 


Mr. Irby H. Marchman, formerly of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is employed on the night shift of 
the Philadelphia Ledger and the Evening Ledger 
as compositor and stonehand and will shortly 
move his family here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob H. Knoedler, two of our 
older deaf, of Trevorton, Pa., are now domiciled 
in a new home which they built. 


The Rev. Franklin C. Smielau had a busy day 
on Sunday, March 12th. In the morning he 
held a service in Reading, Pa.; in the afternoon 
he officiated at All Souls’ Church for the deaf, 
preaching a very forceful and helpful sermon on 
rendering personal service, and in the evening he 
conducted another service in Camden, N. J. The 
Rev. Mr. Dantzer. in turn, supplied for Mr. 
Smielau in Central I’ennsylvania. at Scranton 
and other points. 


IVY JOSEPHINE MYERS 

Miss Ivy Myers, a former resident of St. Louis, 
a graduate of Gallaudet College, and for several 
years past a valued teacher of the Oklahoma 
School for the Deaf, died at Sulphur, after a 



Right; Mr. Owen G. Carrell, instructor Okla- 
homa school for the deaf. Sulphur ; middle : Miss 
Ivy J. Myers, teacher; left; Mrs. O. G. Carrell. 
The picture was taken a few days before Miss 
Myers died. 

brief illness, of pneumonia, on February 4th. The 
remains were brought to St. Louis to be interred 
in the family lot by the side of the parents of 
the deceased. Mr. Sidney Myers, the only surviv- 
ing member of the family, was at the bedside of 
his sister during the last hours of her illness, and 
accompanied the body to St. Louis. The funeral 
service was held at St. Thomas Mission, at 3 
o’clock on the afternoon of Sunday, February 6th, 
in the beautiful memorial chapel of Christ Church 
Cathedral. The Rev. Dr. Cloud conducted the 
service, assisted orally by Miss Steidemann, Miss 
Herdman and Mrs. Temple, teachers at Gallaudet 
School. The prayer Book Service was enlarged 
somewhat by the addition of hymns, rendered 
by Miss Herdman and Mrs. Temple, and by an 
address by the minister. In spite of the brief 
notice of the service there was a large attend- 
ance. The numerous and profuse floral offerings 
bore silent testimony of the high regard in which 
Miss Myers was held by all who knew her. The 
interment took place the following afternoon, the 
Rev. Dr. Cloud conducting the service at the 
grave. The pall-bearers were Messrs. A. O. 
Steidemann, J. H. Burgherr, G. W. .Arnot, G. D. 
Hunter, Leo. Froning, and Edw. Miller. — St. 
Louis Correspondent to Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


THE DEAF BOY. 

I can not hear the robin’s song. 

The lark I can but see; 

The music of the winds that blow 
Is ever lost to me. 

The bells are always silent, too; 

The rain no patter brings ; 

I long to hear my mother’s voice. 

I know how sweet she sings. 

Yet would I never change my lot. 

Had I my own free choice — 

One day these soundless ears shall hear 
The music of God’s voice. 

W. B. Grey. 


ZENOISMS 

An editor sometimes suppresses a funny man’s 
contribution, both because he does not know 
him and because he knows him. 

Our years of mystification may be clarified, 
when we look in a deaf philosopher’s club. The 
world never sympathies with a fellow who climbs 
on the back of Pegasus but cannot say “Giddap” 
to the nag. 

Some deaf women consider sweetness and 
g;racefulness of sign-making a useless article for 
home use. 

It takes an institution years to recover from 
the influence of an unlovely woman who has an 
avaricious husband. 

A deaf-mute w'ho is voted out of a society for 
doing nothing, cannot be censured when he has 
nothing to do. 

A president who assumes a bold front before 
oralism, somehow' thinks that a strong arm is 
necessary to keep dow'n the only deaf-mute whom 
oralism fears. 

The deaf theatre goer who leans affectionately 
on you and volunteers to explain the acts, needs 
deportation as much as the hearing theatre goer 
who beats a tattoo on the back of your seat. 

Lock-jaw' never attacks a deaf-mute w'ho tells 
smutty jokes. ZENO. 


SOCIAL EVENTS IN DETROIT 
By Pansy. 

The month of February, 1916, has probably 
been listed as one of the most memorable for 
the social circles of the deaf of Detroit, as it 
was filled with various social events, among 
which I may mention briefly a few. 

On the 19th, Mr. Preston Scott Perry was 
most pleasantly surprised by being presented 
w'ith a w'heel chair, which has brought to him 
a world of comfort and enjoyment. He has been 
a confirmed invalid for the past six years. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, 
assisted by Rev. Dr. Fox, Rev. H. Butler, rectors 
of St. Johns church; Rev. B. R. Allabough, Mrs. 
J. Henderson, members of the Ephphatha Mis- 
sion of the Deaf, the gift w'as made possible. 

The Detroit Division No, 2 N. F. S. D., shared 
in the gift to their afflicted brother, Mr. J. Hend- 
erson, W'ho took up the collections, is a most 
valued member of Ephphatha Mission and a faith- 
ful worker. He has lately been appointed by 
Rev. Mr. .Allabough, Collector for the church 
offering. 

On February 22, Mrs. R. Giakow' w'as pleasently 
surprised by her friends with a birthday surprise 
party. 

Her husband was also given one on January 
19th. 

The Frats gave a big Lunch Box social on 
the 26th. 

The Ephphatha Mission of the deaf closed the 
social season w'ith its usual monthly social. 
March 4th. 

We now' are enjoying Lent. 

NO GROUND FOR COMPLAINT 

Our Richmond correspondent mentions the fact 
that a deaf chauffeur who drives a jitney in the cit>' 
of Portsmouth was reported by an officious old lady 
to the chief of police. She did not charge him with 
drunkenness, or careless driving or any other spe- 
cific offence, but simply because he was a deaf man 
she wanted him enjoined from operating an auto- 
mobile. The old lady probably thought she w'as 
doing a public service, but she was not quite sure, 
and so she requested that her name l>e withheld. 
The chief could find no law prohibiting a deaf man 
from running an automobile, and inquiry as to the 
character and skill of this deaf chauffeur brought 
forth unanimous testimony that he was one of the 
safest drivers in the cit>-, and during six years of 
such employment had never had an accident. — Vir- 
ginia Guide. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE TERM 
The gfrowing sentiment in favor of a longer 
school-term and longer school-session.s, 
has not yet had any appreciable effect upon 
schools for the deaf. We know of no ca.se 
as yet where there has been any addition 
to the days work, nor do we note among 
onr exchanges any announcemetit of a later 
date for the closing of the term, .\lready 
California has posted its notice that school 
will close in May, and the schools south and 
west that have, heretofore, been closed at 
this time, apparently intend to follow the 
usual rule. The taking of an extra month 
in summer means a very great saving in ex- 
pense and this thought doubtless influences 
in many places. 


SURGERY NOT A CURE 
For a year past, the papers have been full 
of instances where the idiotic, the in.sane 
and the criminally inclined have been cured 
by surgery. The removal of a bit of bone 
pressing upon the brain has usually effected 
the cure, and all have been made normal 
in a trice, until we w'ere beginning to take 
the view that it would be but a matter of a 
few months when all asylums, institutions 
and prisons for these afflicted ones might be 
done away with. Then it leaked out that 
Johnny Jones, recently operated on and 
made a good citizen, was in jail again, and 
that Smith and Brown and a host of others, 
“cured” by surgery, had all had relapses, 
and now along comes Dr. Charles W. Burr, 
a high authority on the mentally defective 
whose clinics at the Orthopaedic Hospital 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases, in 
Philadelphia, are well known, to say that, 
“no surgical operation qf any kind ever cur- 


ed a feeble-minded person, and reports that 
vicious boys have been made moral, by hav- 
ing holes cut in their .skulls, and pressure 
on the brain relieved are stories not facts.” 
The explanation of the apparent change in 
the patient doubtless is that the clean, sweet, 
healthful surroundings of the hospital ne- 
cessarily brings hapjjiness and better 
thoughts. That the.se are but temporary, 
and that old conditions return amidst old 
surroundings. It is too bad that the idol 
must be shattered, but in the light of recent 
facts, it can not stand. 


THE TRADE 

A glance at present conditions in the pub- 
lic schools of our state, and a consideration 
of the recent legislative provisions for future 
vocational training in these schools leads us 
to believe that we shall have to put forth 
every effort in future or lose the laurels we 
have so long held. At the very beginning 
of the work of educating the deaf in our 
country, a century and a half ago, the neces- 
sity for trade-teaching was recognized and 
it has since gone hand-in-hand with the 
academic training in all the large schools of 
our country. In the public schools for hear- 
ing children, it has received but little atten- 
tion up to within a very few years. Once 
made a part of the training of the child, it 
has advanced “by 1eai)S and bounds,” and 
today finds it holding a most j)rominent 
place in the public school system with the 
premise of farther rajiid advance in the near 
future. The following reference by Mr. 
Harry Futterman in the Jm^ish Deaf is most 
timely : — 

“The career of the deaf mute is made or 
broken in his school years. There his 
character is in the making — there his powers 
are developed — there is forshadowed his 
whole future life. The normal child is sub- 
jected to many influences — his school, his 
home-life, his street-life. With the deaf 
child these are centered in one great in- 
fluence — his school. The normal child could 
in the early days obtain an apprenticeship 
with some master who was w'illing to go to 
the trouble of teaching him his trade, the 
trouble involved in teaching a deaf child a 
trade, even if he had a good general educa- 
tion, was too much for any master. It 
would very .seriously affect his bu.siness, if 
not altogether ruin it. Quite naturally this 
throws the entire question of not only the 
moral welfare of the deaf child but also the 
industrial welfare into the school. This the 
school fortunately realized. They were 
ahead of the normal schools in the matter of 
industrial education. In the past they met 
the test well but — and here comes the rub — 
times have changed. The educators of the 
deaf seem to be hypnotized by their first 
success and are standing stock still, lost in 
a maze of admiration — infatuated with a 
memory. They must be awakened their 
faces turned forward and not backward. 
Their energy seems to have dissijiated after 
the first effort. 

Tho later in the field, the industrial 
schools for the normal have o’er taken them 
and have long passed them. The first spurt 
in the race seems to have used all the reserve 
force of the school for the deaf and they 
have not enough breath to keep up the race. 
So it seems, at any rate. The road ahead 


is becoming rougher. It is becoming rocky. 
Demands on the strength of the sprinters 
are increasing. “Safety First” movements, 
insurance acts, compensation laws, labor 
regulations are placing obstacles in the path 
of the deaf which they must overcome.' 
They can. These regulations penalize the 
deaf at first but later vindicate them. These 
regulations are becoming more and more 
rigid. The deaf in the past have met the 
test well and have won. They are meet- 
ing it fairly well now despite the handicap' 
of antiquated school training. But the race 
is becoming harder and harder. Will the 
new graduates win out? As the years roll 
on, their probability of success will decrease 
if the methods now in use are still kept. 
The older armor has outlived its day. The 
enemy is increasing in power and force. 
New armor must be manufactured else the 
fight is lost. There is no resting in this 
battle of Hie. To rest is death.” 

Words of wisdom, indeed. Schools for 
the deaf will have to redouble their efforts 
if they wish to maintain their lead, and they 
cannot begin too soon to make a study of 
conditions among their working graduates 
and to adapt the trade work as taught by 
them, to these conditions. 


NEW FACES 

A new face in our assembly-room is 
always a pleasure, bringing as it does with 
it new thoughts and new facts, and our 
children always hail with delight the oc- 
casion upon which they are to have “some- 
thing different.” They have had the good 
fortune during the past week to have two ad- 
dresses by speakers outside of their regular 
corps. The fir.st was by Dr. Dantzer, who, 
while his can scarce be called a new' face, 
was new to our platform. His subject was 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and he not 
only spoke of the great Fair, but gave us 
all of his experiences going and coming; 
and furnished us with two full hours of 
entertainment. Quite a number of the out- 
side deaf w'ere present, and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent by all. 

Following Mr. Dantzer’s lecture was the 
address of Dr. Craft on “The Parting of the 
Ways” which w'as given us Wednesday 
morning. Not only was Dr. Craft’s talk- 
most entertaining but it was full of good ad- 
vice, as well, and all are hoping that he may 
be seen among us soon again. 


THE RAINY DAY 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary : 

The vine still clings to the moldering w'all. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary : 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering 
Past. 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart! and cease repining: 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining: 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days mu.st be dark and dreary. 

Henry Wadsw'orth Longfellow. 
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SCHOOL and CITY 


Warmth. 

\erdure. 

Song-birds. 

The out-of-doors. 

Daffodils in bloom. 

We hail thee, Spring. 

The basket-ball season over, 

(Vreat fun on .\11 Fools Day. 

The circus is headed this way. 

But eleven weeks till vacation. 

We all regret the war with Mexico. 

'I'he golden wings have not yet reported. 

Our new heating-plant has been a success. 

But two more brief months and a half till vaca- 
tion. 

There are few empty beds now left in the Boys’ 
Hall. 

Nearly e^■cryl)Ody wore a bit of green on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 

The luill teams will have their photographs taken 
in a few days. 

We have but two robins thus far, w'hile star- 
lings are everywhere. 

The boys and girls arc most glad, in all emergen- 
cies, to turn in and help. 

William Felts is first in the number of field goals 
of the Silent Worker Thirds. 

Our epidmic of mumps appears to have passed, 
and our infirmary is empty again. 

Nine out of ten of our children will tell you 
that they prefer summer to winter. 

Chas. Dobbins expects to be home from college 
during Easter and has promised us a call. 

One of our robin friends was seen feasting on 
the core of an apple in the }'ard on Sunday. 

The blue-jay makes an occasional call on us, but 
does not stay. It must be building elsewhere. 

Randall McClelland prophesies a snow two feet 
deep during April. We hope he is mistaken. 

These are busy times in the dress-making depart- 
ment, and we expect to see a large output by Easter, 

From present appearances Easter Sunday will 
break the record in the matter of “boxes” and visit- 
ors. 

Mr, Sharp spent a day at the conference in Asbury 
Park, last week, looking after the interests of his 
church. 

The boys in the shoe-making department are 
having all they can do at present to keep up with the 
repairs. 

The Woodward maple is now thirteen years old 
and is one of the most beautiful trees on the 
.grounds. 

Irene Humphries was the guest of Marion Apgar 
to see Pepinta at the State St. theatre on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Roy Hapward informs us that the speedometer 
on an ostrich sometimes registers as high as forty 
miles an hour. 


When Josie Kulikowski went out and found the 
thermometer registering fifty-five on Monday, she 
jumped for joy. 

Ruth Ramshaw says she thinks the ground-hog 
has about as much to do with the weather as the 
man in the moon. 

Mabel Smith has been the recipient of two pretty 
dress-patterns during the past week, and one already 
has been made up. 

Our boys won out in Philadelphia in their game 
with the All Souls’ Team, but lost both their last 
games with Bristol. 

The Rev. Herbert C. Merrill, of Washington, gave 
us a beautiful little sermon on The Parable of the 
Sower, Monday morning. 

Alfred Greiff is reported as being greatly improv- 
ed, and we now hope to have him back with us 
again in the near future. 

Our lioys are very much divided the subject 
of military training some strongly favoring it. some 
opposing it just as strongly. 

One of John MacNee’s greatest ambitions is to 
visit Europe, and he thinks he will be able to 
attain it when the war is over. 

Esther Woelper and Mary Murphy have been sub- 
stituting for Miss Brian during her illness, and 
both have done very nicely indeed. 

John Dugan’s mother was a visitor on Sunday. 
She had not notified John that she was coming 
and it was quite a surprise to him. 

Lillian Learning and Isabella Long accompanied 
Miss Whelan, on her flying trip to Camden, on Sun- 
day, returning with her in the evening. 

A fine large show case for the exhibition of mil- 
linery and embroidery is in process of construction 
in the wood-working department. 

Clema Meleg and Mary Sommers are talking of 
paying Mrs. Johnson, nee Lily Hamilton, a visit 
this summer. Lily now resides in Wrightstown. 

The linotypes are running all sorts of over-time, 
and we have a half dozen boys who will be ready- 
very soon to “hold down” a place on a machine. 

Douglas Vincent was the first to discover a robin 
on the lawn and to point it out to the Super- 
intendent and so was the one to get the big apple. 

Helen Hewitt and Bertha Szymanski take up 
the last inch of space in the dining-room and are 
the last children we shall be able to receive this 
year. 

Theresa Leitner was seen in the play-room on 
Friday with an apple almost as large as her little 
head. She had no trouble of disposing of it. how- 
ever. 

Much to the relief of Alfred Shaw, his last boil 
has disappeared. He certainly had a large crop, 
and we wonder at the fortitude with which he bore 
them. 

There is no greater mystery in the coming of the 
birds and the flowers than there is in the coming 
of the spring gowns and millinery' that arrive about 
this time. 

Antonio Petoio is hoping to get over to see us 
at Easter. The printing class will be glad to get 
the opportunity of talking over the outside sit- 
uation with him. 

Frank Hoppaugh, Randall McClelland and Alfred 
Shaw are still devotees of the "wheel” thinking it 
one of the best and cheapest forms of exercise and 
enjoyment they can find. 
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The printing-class has finished its little Memorial 
Booklet to Miss Vail. It is a very creditable bit 
of work indeed, and one that is greatly appreciated 
by all of Miss \ ail's friends. 

Our swimming contingent, which has become a 
very large one, is looking forward anxiously to 
the warm weather, and the pastime promises to be 
more popular than ever this y'ear. 

Isabella Long had a birthday on the 22 nd. It 
was one of the stormiest days of the year, but so 
full of cards and congratulations to Isabella that 
it was one of the brightest to her. 

Rosie Hucker, who left us four years ago to go 
out into the world, has promised us a visit some 
time this spring. Rosie must be quite a young lady 
now. We all shall be glad to see her. 

Our annual report, filed by- the Supt. in Novem- 
ber, owing to the pressure upon our printing de- 
partment, has not yet l)eeu finished ; but it is now 
being pushed and will be “out” shortly. • 

Motion pictures, once so attractive to our litfles 
folks, appear to Ite losing their charm, and many 
now prefer a walk in the air and sunshine to the 
stuffy atmosphere of the "movie slu)w.” I 

It is quite to Ik- regretted that the majority of our 
school rooms are not as large as Mr. Sharp’s. Some, 
indeed, are quite small and inconvenient ; but this 
all will be remedied when we get our new buildin-g. 

The three fairy stories, “.Maddin.” “the Sleeping 
Beauty” and “Hansel and Gretel” that have been 
added to our educational films, at the last three 
lectures, have given especial pleasure to our little 
folks. 

Esther Woelper. Marion Bausman and Marion 
.\pgar all attended the service conducted by Dr. 
Merrill at Trinity Church on Sunday evening, and 
we had the pleasure of entertaining the Doctor un- 
til Monday. 

There is a young oak-tree growing in Mr. Sharp’s 
schoolroom. Mr. Sharp picked up the acorn near 
Titusville last fall and when he got home, planted 
it in a flower pot. It has grown to a height of four 
inches. It is a chestnut oak. 

W'ith the skies outside all lowering and the 
grounds all covered with snow, Marion .\pgar came 
walking into the dining-room on Tuesday, with a 
big. beautiful, very-much-alive butterfly sitting on 
her hand. It was an object of interest and wonder 
to everybody. 

Bernard Doyle has l>een transferred from the 
printing-office to the wood-working department and 
is now devoting most of his time to free-hand draw- 
ing. Bernard hopes ultimately to become a car- 
toonist. something for which he appears to have con- 
siderable talent. 

The base-ball suits have arrived bringing joy to 
the players who constitute the nine. The weather 
has been too bad to permit of any out-of-door 
work, but the boys have been limbering up in the 
gymnasium, and it w'ill not be long ere we shall 
have a strong nine in the field. 

We are gradually overcoming our “troubles” in 
the half-tone engraving room and will soon be able 
to produce pictures that w'ill compare favorably 
with those in the outside illustrated press. The 
trouble is that just as we get a well-trained force 
there, they leave us and w-e have to take on new 
ones. 


ASHES OF ROSES 

Soft on the sunset sky 
Bright daylight closes, 
Leaving, when light doth die, 
Pale hues that mingling lie, 
Ashes of roses. 
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CHARLES SOLOMON DEEM, M.A. 


X THE eighth of March, before an 
appreciative audience of deaf and 
lieariiif;' people — friends of the late 
Charles S. Deem — an interesting 
event took place in the chapel of 
the Mississippi State School for the Deaf, at 
Jackson, when a memorial picture, purchased 
with funds collected the past few years by a 
committee representing the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of tile Deaf, to this much beloved friend 
and teacher was unveiled and presented to the 
school to be hung on the walls of the chapel 
and ever be a fitting reminder to future genera- 
tions of pupils that right living and helpfulness 
to others will gain their reward. 



CHARLES SOLOMON DEEM, M.A. 


The portrait, an exact likeness of Mr. Deem, 
was unveiled by little Miss Hazel Richardson, a 
pupil of the school ami daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Toby Ricliardson, former pupils of Mr. Deem. 

.Mr. F. P. Armstrong, representing the memo- 
rial committee, in presenting the picture, spoke 
of the cherished memories the former pupils had 
for their old teacher amt of how' the influence 
Mr. Deem wielded over them and has remained 
with them ever since leaving school. 

Supt. Richmond S. Dobyns was quite a small 
boy when Mr. Deem came to the institution but 
be learned to respect him as a gentleman of the 
highest type. Taking the jilace of his father 
under wdiom Mr. Deem served, young Mr. Dob- 
yns expressed himself as greatly pleased to 
accept on liehalf of the school, over which he 
-now presides, the portrait and that it would al- 
Avays be his privilege and pleasure to point to 
dt in the future when advising the pupils to put 
forward their best efforts in developing their 
-manhood and w'omanhood and performing the 
-duties w'hich God retpiires of men, obedience to 
^jhis revealed will. 

Mr. Shelby W. Harris, a former pupil of Mr. 
IJeem. a graduate in Arts of Gallaudet College, 
and now Head Teacher in his .Mma Mater — the 
place Mr. Deem himself had lilled so many years 
— delivered a touching eulogy on his life and 
character, the larger portion of w'hich is here 
cpioted: 

EULOGY ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF PROF. CHARLES S. DEEM. M.A. 

A native of the illustrious State of Ohio, a corn- 
inonwealth that holds a conspicuous place in 
our Amerrcaii history for its number of great, 
good and true men in all walks of life_, the early 
childhood of Mr. Deem was spent at Lima, where 
he was born on March 8, 1861. It may be stated 
here that with his characteristic frankness he 
admitted the loss of his hearing from the terrible 


spinal menengitis, then prevailing in his home 
town when he was twelve years of age, was due 
to his youthful insistence in going out sleigh- 
riding in pneumonia weather. We view this in- 
cident as a blessing in disguise, as were we to 
have more polished, talented, gentle and true 
deaf men like our lamented Mr. Deem, a manly 
man would not find so much handicap in deafness 
itself. The handicap in a man is his own inner 
self. 

Before entering the Ohio School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Deem attended the district 
school of his home town for several years until 
he was deprived of his hearing, although to a very 
marked degree he retained his speech, even to 
the extent of speaking orally to intimate friends 
up to the time of his demise. However, he pre- 
ferred the surer pencil and pail method in busi- 
ness. He graduated a valedictorian from the 
famous Ohio institution in 1880, and passed ex- 
aminations with highest distinction for admis- 
sion that fall to Gallaudet College. Washington, 
D. C.. the only college in the world for higher 
education of the deaf. 

For sometime our friend was engaged in news- 
paper work, filling almost every position from the 
one popularly known by the name given to the 
novices in a printing office up to telegraph editor 
and local reporter. In those days a man was 
always given a chance in the Golden West, so 
Mr. Deem had a remarkable distinction of being 
a successful newspaperman in spite of his deaf- 
ness. 

Returning to Ohio, Mr. Deem continued with 
the “art preservative” until his appointment in 
1889 by Superintendent J. R. Dobyns as editor of 
the “Deaf-Mute Voice,” now the “Mipissippi 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb Bulletin,” and 
instructor in printing at the old Mississippi 
School on North State Street. In the humble 
Ohioan Superintendent Dobyns found a hidden 
diamond and placed him in the Literary Depart- 
ment in 1894 as head teacher of the advanced 
grades, in addition to his duties as editor. 

As a teacher, Mr. Deem stood a peer among the 
peers of his highly-specialized profession. On 
the editorial tripod he was brilliant, versatile, 
uniformly courteous and conservative, yet un- 
mistakably firm, in his writings; his editorials 
were widely quoted and commented upon among 
the. school fraternity. Endowed with profound 
learning and with conservativeness in everything, 
possessing ripe wisdom in counsel and heaven- 
born mercy for erring fellow-creatures, blessed 
with infinitemost patience in cla.ssroom, print- 
ing office and everywhere, and dignified in his 
bearing, yet approachable when in need of counsel 
or aid, Mr. Deem won the highest respect and 
everlasting remembrance of all who sat at his 
knee or came under his helpful and noble influ- 
ence. In fact, his service of nearly twenty years 
with the Mississippi School was marked by earn- 
estness, enthusiastic zeal and conscientious devo- 
tion to duty, the last named being said to have 
cost his precious life as it was against the advice 
of his friends and skilled physicians that he sjient 
many a midnight hour going over and planning 
his school work and brilliant editorials in the 
sweet privacy of his happy home. 

On May ii, 1892, Mr. Deem, surrendered his 
heart, soul and all to a lovely daughter of the 
Old South. Miss Hattie Y. Hoover, a former 
pupil of the Mississippi School. In the happy 
Deem home one could find the sweet family circle 
made bright by two finest type of American 
jewels. Hattie Lula and Mary Dobyns, A kind 
father, tender husband, a man modest, genial, 
warm-hearted and faithful in examples and teach- 
ings of His Master, his friendships was greatly 
prized, and in his service to his fellow-men and 
to the Mississippi School he strived to be as un- 
selfish in all things as the Giver of the Water of 
Life. 

The teaching profession of our country re- 
cognized the merits of our departed friend and 
on the Presentation Day of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 6, 1908, the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on him by his Alma Mater. A few months later, 
to be exact, on the morning of July 2i, 1908, the 
gentle spirit took its flight to his Maker after 
several years of suffering from a malady which 
until in its last stages baffled many skilful phy- 
sicians. 

Mr. Deem was a leading deaf citizen of Miss- 
issippi and it was he and the late Mr. Lawrence 
Washington Saunders, his faithful co-laborer on 
the Mississippi School faculty, who did the most 
toward organizing the present Mississippi As- 
sociation of the Deaf. Mr. Saunders was its first 
President and in Mr. Deem he found a hearty co- 
operator and valued adviser. These two great 
deaf men and exerrfplary teachers labored 
together faithfully and toward the same end — for 
the uplift of their fellow-deaf. Both of them are 
worthy of the memorials from_ their grateful 
former pupils and appreciative friends. 


Of our late teacher and editor. Dr. J. R. 
Dobyns, ex-Superintendent of the Mississippi 
School but now President of the Southwestern 
Presbyterian University at Clarksville, Tennessee, 
fittingly said: 

“Mr. Deem was born and raised in Ohio, but 
he made his home in Mississippi long enough to 
so identify himself with the great cause of educa- 
tion of the deaf as to render it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to fill his place. 

“His life was one beautiful effort to do well and 
to help those who needed help. He was a most 
devoted and tender husband and father, a sympa- 
thetic friend, and an intelligent and useful citizen. 
He was a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church, and a man of most exemplary habits. 

“He had received his education at the School 
for the Deaf in Ohio (Columbus) and at Gallaudet 
College, and had made much of the advantages 
he enjoyed. He was a close student, a great 
reader, and had as fine a command of language as 
could be found with most educated men. He 
could easily be classified with the brightest deaf 
men and women of this day. It affords me great 
pleasure, though a sad duty, to speak these few 
words and to say that he was a idost intelligent, 
competent, faithful and loval teacher and helper.” 

NOTICE 

To the Secretaries of the Societies of the Deaf in the 
United States : — 

The Secretary of each society, social, athletic, 
literary, religious or fraternal, in the United States, 
is earnestly asked to leave his or her name and ad- 
dress and the title of his society with the under- 
signed. 

Considerable changes have been made in the plans 
for raising money for the Statue Fund, and only to 
the end that every society will be benefitted thereby. 

Upon receipt of an answer, some literature will 
be sent, and all the help we can render will be freely 
given so that each society would be better off finan- 
cially. 

Individuals, men and women, of known good 
character, anywhere in the United States, from Cali- 
fornia to Maine and from Minnesota to Texas are 
cordially invited to correspond with — 

S.AMORi. Frankenheim, Secretary, 

18 West 107th Street, 

New York, N. Y 


A CORRECTION 

The Silent Worker, 

Dear Sir: — I sent you items w'ith the picture 
of John L. Cunningham to your paper. You print- 
ed his picture as my son and did not give his name. 
He is not my son. He is the .son of Michael 
and Alice Cunningham. They are deaf and have 
three children. All speak and hear — a son. An- 



JOHN L. CUNNINGHAM 


thony, older than John, w'ho is working; a daugh- 
ter, Jennie, who is younger and in the grammar 
school. The children are all very smart. John 
is a conductor on the Boston Elevated R. R. 

WM. H. GOLDSMITH 

Cambridge, Mass. 


A complete and generous education fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously all the 
offices of peace and war. — Milton. 
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OUR MUTUAL FORUM 


Note. — Owing to the protest of our Catholic 
readers I regret to state that I am unable to 
publish the second and concluding chapter of my 
story, Quasimodo. I am very sorry that our 
Catholic friends viewed the story entirely in a 
religious light. Instead, I would have had them 
consider affectionately that imparalleled deaf hero 
who lived in the long, long ago. — A. T. TERRY. 

A NEW THING IN LITERATURE? 

KRHAPS it will conic — something 
new in literature. After a long 
perio<l of observation and reflection, 
with a careful, absorbing study of 
certain masterpieces of the world’s 
best literature. I am inclined to think that a new 
chapter in enduring psychology w'ill be added to 
literature after all. We all know the power of the 
new silent drama — the movies. It is just this 
theme of Silence w'hich at present tends so strong- 
ly to grow into something bigger and better all 
the time. -And to what people should the pos- 
sibilities of this new theme appeal the most? 

Naturally, to the Deaf! 

I am not going to waste time arguing along 
cold scientific lines. We all know the many new'- 
fangled attempts of so-called science to intervene 
between deafness and mentality, via the pure oral 
route. We know — and oral teachers know — the 
disastrous, criminal results of these experimental 
theories. The best definition of Science which 
I have ever heard is this, uttered by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, — “Science is human experience tested 
and set in order,” 

Broadly speaking, pure oralism does not stand 
the test outside the school-room. In fact, in only 
rare instances does it stand the test with the 
teacher. So let us hope that if Dr. Jordan could 
get down to all the facts he would pronounce this 
pure oral business unscientific, unwarranted. 
Then, the sustained fight of the educated deaf 
against this oral evil deserves being recognized 
as scientific. 

But to get l)ack to my subject, there is no poem 
in .America more well-beloved than Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ “The Chambered Nautilus.” After 
a lapse of some years T re-read the poem the 
other day only to be struck by that particular 
power and beauty in this line: 

“From thy dead lips a dearer note is born.” 

What indescribable ebarm Dr. Holmes felt in 
■'mute lips.” 

But this is only one instance in hundreds where- 
in I can show that great writers and thinkers 
have worshipped the mute soul in things, animate 
and inanimate. 

When Jack London published “The Call of the 
Wild,” there were critics of foremost rank who 
at once proclaimed it a new idea in literature. 
The central hero of that story is the canine crea- 
ture, Buck. Of course, he could not talk, and if 
he did think, he could not express his thoughts. 
It was just this, the mute, unexpressed soul of 
Buck, which so aroused and stirred the genius 
of Mr. London to step aside from the beaten 
path and venture something astonishingly new in 
the world of letters. 

It was this silence, too, of the deaf httnchhack, 
Quasimodo, which inspired 'Victor Hugo to write 
that great book, “Notre Dame de Paris.” 

Evidently Helen Keller’s oral utterances have 
not added to her popularity, judging from some 
adverse criticism she has received in leading 
publications. 

The above comment serves only to partially 
illustrate the popular tendency of things mute or 
silent to appeal the strongest. 

The oral fallacy lives only because it is a 
decided novelty to the uninitiated public. Rut 
no one will ever be able to write a great, en- 
during book, giving the hero, a deaf-mute, even 


By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 

normal articulation ability. Some one may at- 
tempt it. But he will never succeed, because 
such a plot would be contrary to natural laws; in 
other words, absolutely at variance with the 
psychology of deafness. Only that deaf w'riter 
of broad, independent mind, who has had varied 
experience, who has a sympathetic, justice-loving 
heart, need attempt such a book — the book that 
will be a new thing in literature. 

It has always pained me to listen to comment 
which says that the deaf will never get anywhere 
in literature. I wish that the deaf themselves 
W'ould quit saying that: for really there is no 
need to be discouraged. Who knows but that the 
busy deaf man who can stoop to find inspiring 
companionship in Nature, or in even so humble 
a spot as his kitchen garden, thinks thoughts 
which if recorded would be hailed by a glad world 
as immortal. 

.And too, who knows but that the deaf woman, 
patient. loving sister, wife or mother, removed 
from outside noises and the trivial gossip of neigh- 
bors, concentrates her mind on things superior, — 
the sweetness of which the world is the poorer 
for not know'ing. Verily, only in that deaf writer 
of highest, unwavering purpose, and unselfish 
motives can we place our trust, and confidently 
await the great book of the future. 

❖ * 1 * 

Our Deaf Poets 

It is regrettable, and I should say inexcusable, 
that our school papers in general do not quote 
more from our deaf poets. In another issue I 
shall dwell at length upon this subject, showdng 
certain ex(|uisite verse turned out by some of our 
silent poets, those with whose books I am most 
familiar. The latest volume, “In the Silent 
Hours,” which I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing is by T. G. Arden (our deaf friend. Mr. 
Teegarden). This little book fell into our hands 
during that recent worst California winter, when 
floods were highest and sunshine scarcest. And 
from the instant pleasure which his cheery verse 
gave us it was to us a good instance of the 
East sending sunshine to the West. Below I 
quote a few of his lines, which should serve to 
inspire our fellow -workers : 

“Meet Difficulty with a smile — press on where 
Duty calls. 

Fight valiantly and hold your own, there are no 
surmountless walls. 

»»*♦****♦ 

So, if you dream of some great thing that others 
do not see. 

Why. wrc.st it from the realm of Dreams, make 
it reality.” 

An Evening of Rare Pleasure 

It was not an evening different in any respect 
from other Los .Angeles’ evenings, except for the 
first time in history, perhaps, the local deaf had 
the unique pleasure of listening to an address by 
an e.x-superintendent of a school for the deaf. 
The genial speaker was Mr, K. W. Swiler, for 
twenty-two years the efficient head of the Wis- 
consin School. Having only recently arrived 
in our city, he at once sought out the deaf clubs, 
and as he said in his address, “being with us 
made him feel young again.” That was some- 
thing radically different from what we are used 
to hearing, for the touriest in California usuallj- 
attributes this feeling of juvenility to our in- 
vigorating climate. 

Mr. Swiler spoke at length on success and 
how it can best be attained. But perhaps the 
happiest thing about him was his easy, fluent and 
graceful command of the sign-language. No 
lecture in Los Angeles was ever more thoroughly 
a treat, more enjoyable than his. In fact, he w’as 
at once our friend; and captivated as he was by 
the wide range of attractions in this country, his 
enthusiasm at being with the deaf, even in a 


strange land, is all the more to be remembered. 
It served also to bring home once more the fact 
that a certain Superintendent of a Western 
School, who spent several weeks in this locality 
two years ago, showed no inclination to meet 
the deaf. 

Do these more recent school heads avoid the 
deaf clubs because they are ashamed of the 
sign-language, or just because they are at heart 
feebly interested in us? 

ALICE T. TERRY. 


TAKES EXCEPTION TO MR. WRIGHT’S 
VIEWS 

Editor Silent Worker : — I am in receipt of the 
February issue of the Silent Worker and having read 
with a great deal of interest Mr. Wright’s letter on 
the subject of “Oralism,” would like to say a few 
words pertaining to the matter. 

In his article Mr. Wright claims that the sign and 
manual methods are so simple and insignificant that 
they can easily be mastered within the space of a few 
weeks or months, at best. Such a statement is obvi- 
ously incorrect, not to say absurd, that no intelligent 
deaf, whether oral or sign instructed, can, with fair- 
ness, afford to allow it to pass unchallenged. 

His claim that any one can learn the sign language 
within a month, even well enough to make himself 
sufficiently understood by the average deaf-mute, is 
a pure “pipe-dream.” Also, his assertion that — “He 
can learn the manual alphabet in an hour, and in two 
weeks can become sufficiently expert to make himself 
readily understood by another, if he has the command 
of language required to express his thoughts.’” 
Should the person interested in the mastering of the 
manual alphabet be other than a full-fledged graduate 
from the ranks of the oralists, it is possible that he 
might, and probably would, if he were a very persist- 
ent person, be able to accomplish such a fact, but — an 
oralist? — never. Why. — any one who has had even 
the slightest acquaintance with the average oral-edu- 
cated deaf person realizes that he is so obviously 
defective in his command of the English language 
that he can not even get away with a simple sentence 
without a hitch. .And no well-educated deaf person, 
let alone the poorly-taught, can make head or tail of 
the manual alphabet unless it is used intellectually ; 
and to accomplish its purpose, in a clear and grace- 
ful manner, so as to be sufficiently understood, takes, 
without exception, months and even longer. 

The average oral-taught individual has no real 
masters- over any special branch of learning except- 
ing, perhaps, that of vocabulary, if that may be term- 
ed a study. .Among the lists of orally-taught deaf, — 
and I have met not a few. — I’ve never seen a single 
specimen who could render even a fairly decent sen- 
tence, whether on the fingers or by word of mouth 
Being a semi-mute, myself, and able to read the lips 
sufficiently to enable me to understand most of what 
may be going on outside my little world, I am never 
deceived by the usual gabble raised by the advocates 
of the oral method. I have met too many pitiful vic- 
tims of that harmful pursuer of the unfortunate deaf 
to he buncoed by their flimsy tricks. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am. what is generally termed, 
a “semi-mute.” .Altho I lost my hearing at the early 
age of seven I’ve retained the power of speech to a 
remarkable degree, as many who know me could 
testify. A’ct, I never saw the inside of an oral school 
and did not even receive the average amount of atten- 
tion which is usually given the pupil at the sign 
schools in the way of articulation when he or she 
shows evidence of possessing some degree of ability 
in the way of speech. Yet, to this day, I have not 
forgotten how to use my voice, which is due to the 
fact that I happened to be bom with a good pair of 
sound lungs, and was taught to use them in the way 
of speech before I became deaf. Not every semi- 
mute is, nor ever can be, able to speak plainly unless 
he or she has a good voice, and has learned to speak 
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well, before becoming deaf. That is the whole 
secret in a nut-shell. 

Not a single one of the many oral-taught, held up 
to public view as examples of the oral system, are able 
to get away with even a simple little sentence without 
a hitch ; and as for spelling on their fingers — well, if 
they could make as good use of the English language 
as the average deaf-mute who has been educated in 
the sign and tinger system is able to. they would 
forsake the oral method altogether, as I have been 
assured by more than one of them. But. as that is 
quite a difficult task for the majority of them to tac- 
kle after having been raised in the close confinement 
of oralisin. they are obliged to make the best of a bad 
bargain, contenting themselves with picking up any 
and all stray crumbs in the way of sign and finger 
learning which may come their way. 

If 1 should be asked to prove the truth of my 
assertions that the oral method is a rank failure 
clear through. I could point to a number of cases 
right here in the city of the Angeles. 

The deaf who have been educated ( ? ) by the oral 
method are never a success in any kind of business ; 
they do not possess the necessary amount of calcula- 
tion and endurance which is an essential quality in 
those who would prosper in the world of business. 
For one thing, their command of language, whether 
written or spoken, is wholly inferior to their needs 
The average business man is usually too much en- 
grossed in his own affairs to pay any attention to 
the almost, if not entirely, uncomprehensive chatter 
of a deaf man ; he perfers to have it stated in writ- 
ing— and good, plain English at that. 

Mr. Wright .says: “The possession of any ablility 
that he may have to speak to hearing people and to 
understand them wdien they speak to him, does not 
offer the slightest hindrance to his learning to con- 
verse in signs or by finger-spelling; but the use of 
signs and finger-spelling during his period of growth 
and education places an insurmountable obstacle to 
learn to speak and to read the lips. The use of 
speech and lip-reading during the early years does 
not prevent his ultimately being able to mingle hap- 
pily with the deaf if he chooses to do so.” Mr. 
Wright can have had very little, if any intercourse 
with the sign-educated deaf, or he w'ould not state 
such an erroneous fact. The average deaf-mute 
who has sufficient knowledge of the proper use of the 
sign ,and finger alphabet has a hard time of it when 
he is compelled to sit and watch the orally taught 
deaf try to make himself understood by means of 
what is entirely foreign to him — the sign and finger 
language. When Mr. Wright states that the use of 
signs and finger-spelling during the time that the 
oral pupil is being taught the method of speech inter 
feres w'ith his learning, he unconsciously admits the 
limitation of his teaching — it is so difficult that it 
takes up all of the instructor's time and leaves no 
room for other branches. Aye, to allow the pupil to 
indulge in such easy pastime as the mastering of the 
sign or finger-language, or both, would not do, since 
it would forever prevent the innocent scholar from 
using his tongue ; hence, it would appear that the 
cramming of the oral morsels down one’s throat nec- 
essarily gives an antipathy for any kind of food : 
and no wonder. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. Wright has no objec- 
tions to any one differing from him in his views; it 
is so comforting to learn that the sign-taught deaf 
is considered (by Mr. Wright,) intelligent enough 
to be able to express himself so Mr. Wright can 
understand his language, whether by means of the 
signs, finger or written method. I hope that should 
he be lucky, or perchance unlucky, enough to read 
this article, he may see fit to allow that I have been 
able to “read his words intelligently, and ■ to have 
grasped their meaning.” If not, will he please ex- 
plain some more? 

Verily — 

’Tis a long way to Tipperary, a long, long way, my 
dear — 

But if you take the Oral route, you’ll get there, never 
fear . Minnie Strickler Livingstone. 

7708 Whitsett Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Frats and Aux-Frats at Baton Rouge, La., on t he Occasion of the Visit of Mr. and Mrs. F. P. 

Gib son 


Types qf Children qf Deaf Parents 


Mrs. Minnie Strickler-Livingstone and daughter 
Robertia 


Earle H. Livingstone, aged 12 yrs. Son of the 
late R. D. Livingstone. Mrs. Livingstone was 
Minnie Strickler before her marriage. Long 
Beach, California 


This is a picture of Howard Wesley Eble, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eble. He is a bright but 
mischevious little fellow. 


Miss Robertia Adolin Livingstone at Long 
Beach, California 
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EXCHANGES 


Mr. Erik Eugh has sold oat his jewelry store at 
Prairie Farm, Wis., and is now working in the 
dental department of Johnson Mfg. Co., in South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

William Wilson has secured a fine position in the 
drafting department with the Mitchell Motor Co. 
of Racine. He and Mrs. Wilson have left Delavan to 
take up their residence in the Belle City where they 
will make their future home . — Times (IVis.) 

Theodore Karges completed a fine, modem new 
residence in Burlington last summer for him.self and 
family. Mr, Karges is a carpenter by trade and he 
has erected and sold five dwelling houses — homes of 
his own, Mr. and Mrs. Karges and family are nicely 
domiciled in their new home . — Times (IVis.) 

An Indian is soon to be placed trial at Man- 
dan, N. D., for murder. He is deaf and dumb and 
the court will have something of a job to obtain 
his testimony. Two interpreters will have to be 
employed, one a fellow Indian who can communicate 
with him in the Indian sign-language, and the other 
to translate the Sioux language into English. What 
further complicates the case is that the only witness 
to the tragedy died recently of tuberculosis.— 77 ic 
Compau'um. 

Cadwallader Washburn has been awarded a gold 
medal for the excellence of his etchings on exhibi 
tion at the Fair. Two landscape paintings by Gran- 
ville Redmond are on exhibition there. There are 
exhibited three photographs of Douglas Tildeivs 
works. A gold medal has been awarded to Valen- 
tine de Zubiaurre of Spain and a silver one to his 
brother Ramon, for their painting. A statuary by 
CInjpin is in the French Building. A number of ex- 
hibits by the deaf of Japan are on exhibition. Sev- 
eral of the state buildings have exhibits made by 
deaf pupils . — Califoniia Xcu's. 

'I'homas .A. Edison said to a reporter apropos of 
deafness : 

“Deafness has its advantages. My own deafness 
enables me to concentrate my thoughts as I’d never 
be able to do if abstracted by noise and conversation. 
It helps me sleep, too, 

"Some men, through deafness, actually get a repu- 
tation for wit. 

"I know a stupid old fellow, who is as deaf as a 
post, to whom a lady said, nodding toward a rich 
banker’s daughter : 

‘Isn't Miss Bond a pretty girl?' The deaf man. 
misunderstanding the question, answered calmly, 
"No, she isn't ; but .she will be when her father dies.” 
~Bxam. 

Twenty-two dcafnnites are employed in the Ford 
motor factory at Detroit. The company is said to 
be good to the deaf, but will not employ any unless 
they are residents of Michigan. There are no deaf- 
mutes now working in the compain'’s local branch, 
.several having tried without success to get in there. 

It is said that wages paid the Ford concern are 
higher than those paid in the average automobile 
factory. It is also reported that it has inspectors 
who visit the homes of its workmen, to find out 
whether they are kept in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition, the wife and children, if any, well treated 
and comfortably provided for, and to see whether 
the money paid to its employees is otherwise well 
spent. It makes no difference how good a sertdee 
he may be rendering in the factory, — he is discharged 
'f his home environment does not measure up to the 
company’s ideals. 

Were all employers of labor to do likewise perhaps 
the world would become one great Utopia. 


"Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour on others 
without getting a few drops yourself.” 


GALLAUDET FOOTBALL TEAM IN FILMS 

The Gallaudct football team was shown in action 
in the Mutual Weekly, on view in a Portland play- 
house last week. The cheering of the co-eds is 
clearly "audible” on the screen — or, as Dr. Cloud 
would say “vidible .” — The Washingtonia. 


GIVE THE DEAF A TRADE 

If anything is needed to mitigate the obstacles 
which beset the deaf in the struggle of life, it is a 
good education and a working knowledge of some 
trade. Deafness is a great handicap in itself ; but 
deafness and ignorance are a comliinaton t|tat 
inevitably rob life of its joyousness and substitues 
woe and want and trouble and tribulation . — Sew 
York Journal. 


DEAF LINOTYPE OPERATORS 

Perhaps there is no force in the . world that con- 
sists entirely of deaf linotype operators in one office 
as the one in the Record Company of this city. 
This company employs three deaf men to operate its 
three machines. They are A. W. Pope. W, E. 
Pope and Herman Harper, and they are doing high 
class work to the satisfaction of the company and 
are commanding high salaries. — Florida School 
Herald. 


LEARNS SIGN LANGUAGE TO MARRY 
DEAF-MUTES 

Oakville, la.. March i. — The Rev. H, P. Bohn 
made signs with his hands when he performed a 
marriage ceremonj- between Miss Fern Jamison, 
daughter of a wealthy cattleman of this city, and 
Edgar .Mather, of .Abington, 111 . The two are mutes. 

The minister, who already spoke in four languages, 
added the fifth to his list of accomplishments in four 
days for this occasion . — Xorth American. 


ARRESTED BY DEAF POLICEMAN 

V'ancouver. Wash.. Dec. 6. — Being arrested by a 
deaf-mute policeman and taken to jail for humping 
into a puny colored woman was the unique experience 
of William Wellman, of this city. 

Before P. .M. Elwell, police Magistrate, today, the 
mute policeman, I. F. Meagher, who received police 
authority to arrest impostors posing as deaf-mutes, 
appeared against Wellman. 

His signs, more graphic than words, were trans- 
lated to the Police Judge, who “looked” with rapt 
attention. Meagher told how the prisoner, under the 
influence of liquor, was beaten over tbe head by the 
negress with her umbella. 

Wellman was fined $5 and costs, which he paid. 
— Portland Oregonian. 


“SILENT” SMITH IN FILMS 

The Triangle-Fine .Arts has released a four-reel 
feature photoplay, “Alartyrs of the Alamo,” depict- 
ing the principal events in the war for Texan inde- 
pedence. “Silent” Smith is portrayed most alluringly 
as the hero. But there are some phrases which 
hardly .strikes us as strictly historic. 

It is generally supposed Smith was stone-deaf, 
in fact one county in Texas is named “Deaf Smith.” 
In the film, however, he appears as a hearing hunter 
slow of speech, who is sent to spy on Santa Ana. 
and overhears the plot of a crushing campaign. 
Captured in the act of listening, he feigns deafness 
most admirabl}’, not even moving an eyelash when 
a gun is suddenly fired close to his ear, 

A real deaf man would have jumped out of his 
skin at feeling the vibrations of the atmosphere 
caused by the concussion, but for purposes of film- 
playology the incident is a masterpiece. 

It is Smith who captures the last remnant of the 
Mexican army and recognizes President Santa Ana. 
although disguised as a private. .As a film play, 
“Martyrs of the Alamo” is glorious, but what a 
pity our sole American militarj- hero can not be 
ccwrectly portrayed as a real deaf man and so all 
due credit accrue to the benefit of present day deaf. 

Perhaps the editor of the Lone Star can ascertain 
the real facts of the matter and make them public. — 
Was Smith really deaf ? — The Washmgtonian. 


A LAW THAT HAS HURT THE DEAF 

There are cases where the deaf have been refused 
work by manufacturing concerns, especially since 
the enactment of that very beneficent Workmen's 
Compen.sation Law. It is too bad that so good a 
law should work harm to any. It is not the fault 
of the law. The trouble is that some manufactures 
have taken it into their heads that the deaf are more 
liable to injury than the hearing. We are glad to 
say men with such nonsensical ideas are few. Most 
continue to employ the deaf freely and we have 
heard ol cases where they are given preference. 
— Michigan Mirror. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE HAS HAPPENED 

Chinese typewriter has been invented. It has 
4,200 characters. It has only three keys. It can 
make 50,000 letters or characters by combination 
of the basic 4,200. It is still a crude affair, but work- 
able and perfected models are under way. To write 
a letter you turn a cylinder upon which are the 4,200 
characters until the right one comes opposite the 
key-word of the guide on another cylinder. .After 
striking the printing key just as on an .American 
machine, you begin a still hunt for the next char- 
acter which you are to print — and sf) on while 
reason lasts . — The Christian Herald. 


WHERE SIGNS HELP 
The chief clerk or head of one of the departments 
of a great mail order house in Chicago is a brother 
of Edward Hart, one of the most prominent deaf 
men of that city. We think it is the claims depart- 
ment. but any way, .so the story runs, all letters 
difficult to make out are referred to him and he has 
the reputation of being able to get a meaning out 
of language that is but a hopeless tangle of words to 
the other clerks in the office. 

You may already have guessed that some of these 
letters are from deaf people and it is said that Hart’s 
knowledge of signs learned from his brother, is 
the secret of his ability to put sense in words where 
none is apparent to most readers. — The Deaf Hawk- 
eye. 


EYES INSTEAD OF EARS 

The Jennie Edumundson hospital of Council Bluffs 
has discarded the system of calling by bells and 
substituted electric lights. This system is already 
in use in other hospitals and we do not call atten- 
tion to it as something particulary new, but to take 
occasion to remark that this is an instance where 
the deaf may score. 

.A few years ago there was some tiiscussion about 
training deaf girls for nur.ses and down in St. Louis 
they took it up at one hospital or training school. 
One of the objections was that the deaf nurse could 
not hear the call bell. This system offers a way out. 

This system of calls by lights could be easily 
adopted in homes of the deaf, in hotels and every 
where. In fact we know homes of the deaf which 
have these lights for calls already . — The Hawkeye. 


A DEAF BOXER IN CINCINNATI 

-A deaf boxer, named Jordan, fought ten rounds 
with “Billy” Ryan in Cincinnati last month to a draw, 
and the city," and managers “looking for a Enquirer 
spoke highly of his work saying it was “a classic,” 
and Jordan is “now one of the biggest cards in the 
real attraction should not overlook him,” Mr. M’en- 
ner writes that Jordan was educated at the Indiana 
School, went to California, where he learned boxing, 
and has fought in many battles since. He came to 
Cincinnati last Augu.st. and is very popular with the 
people. 

During his battle with Ryan Jordan wanted to say- 
something to his deaf friends, who were standing up 
and waving their hands in appreciation of his work. 
He started to reel off something in the finger code, 
when he discovered that on account of w^earing a 
pair of boxing gloves he could not make a reply. 
The look of surprise and disgust on Jordan's face 
told plainly of his feelings but he did not get mad, 
and joined in with the rest of the sports who had 
a good laugh at his expense . — Ohio Chronicle. 
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The Tri City Gallaudet Club 



From left to right — Top, Frank Stacy, .Art Heritage, William ljra.sha.s and John (). Hern. 

Hottom — Geo. Brashas, President; Chas, Loiigbran. Treasurer, Frank Heninielder. Secretary. G. L. 
Willy, Vice President; W. .A. Nelson and Geo. Schnieder. 


BINGHAMPTON NOTES 

Mr. Benjamin P. Tilibnry, of Endincott. N. Y., 
who has been employed with Endicott and Johnson 
for many years as a printer, recently met with a 
most serious accident. Leaving the printing office 
at about six in the evening, he did some shopping 
and then started for home. .As he went to cross 
the street, he took the usual precaution to look 
both w’ays. He failed to notice a rapidly approaching 
car and when about half way across was struck 
with terrific force. He was throw-n forty feet and 
besides having his head and body badly lacerated, 
his left leg was broken, and he was internally 
injitred. He was taken to his home, where his 
w'ife was for some time despairing of ; but he is 
now recovering nicely. It probably will be some 
time, however, before he will he able to resume 
his regular work. 

Mrs. Sarah C. .Austin and -Mrs. Margaret Swart/ 
went to visit Mr. and Mrs. J. Williamson a few 
days ago. They found Mrs. Williamson in their 
usual health, but Mr. Williamson w'as not yet re- 
covered from a recent serious illness. 

Miss Helen Dodge, of Johnson City, is one of 
social set of our locality, who takes an active interest 
in all the religious and philanthropic work of the 
neighborhood. Miss Dodge is a graduate of the 
-Malone School. 

The Rev. Henry \'an .Allen is expected to pay 
us another visit in the near future. His visits are 
always looked forward to with pleasure and interest 
and we wish he could be with us oftener. 

Mr. Wesley W. Swartz, who moved to our town 
from Williamsport last fall, takes a deep interest 
in aU the affairs of the deaf hereabouts, and has 
become a most valued member of our community. 

Twenty years ago, 1 was a member of M r. W ’s 

class in the Philadelphia School, and I cannot for- 
get how kind he was to us all. Should w'e not 
meet again here, I shall cherish the hope he gave 
ns that we shall meet again in the world to come. 

Wm. S. S-mitii -Austin. 


Those individuals who save money are better 
workmen ; if they do not the work better, they behave 
better and are more respectable ; and I would sooner 
have in my trade a hundred men who save money 
than two hundred who would spend every shilling 
they get. In proportion as individuals save a little 
money their morals are much better ; they husl>and 
that little, and there is a superior tone given to their 
morals, and they behave better for knowing that 
that they have a little stake in society — Ex. 


The true order of learnitig should be first, what 
is necessary': second, what is useful, and third, 
what is ornamental. To reverse this arratigement 
is like beginning to btiild at the top of the edifice. 

— .1 / r.v. S ig<j H rn ey. 


THE OHIOANS AT REUNION IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



Standing; Mrs. C. Rice, Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. 
and Miss Zell. Columbus. O.; L. J. Bacheberle, 
Cincinnati. O.; Mrs. V. C. Wornstaff, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; A. B. Greener, Columbus, O. 

Sitting: Miss Grace Albert and Mr. M. Albert, 
Dayton, ().; Miss Effie Laing. Cleveland. O. 


THE TRI CITY GALLAUDET CLUB 

The Tri City Gallaudet Club ( Davensport, la.. Rock 
Island and Moline, 111 ,.) named in honor of Thomas 
H. Gallaudet the founder, benefactor and educator, 
was organized in the year of 1013. The object of 
the club shall be to foster a friendly spirit and a 
greater confidence between the members ; to promote 
the welfare of the Deaf and to suppress the im- 
poster evils. Every city ought to have a society or 
club to protect the city people from being robbed of 
money by the imposters w'ho come to the city claim- 
ing to be deaf and dumb, begging money for their 
education, while every state has a free school for 
the deaf. 

-At the club meeting on the first of March, 1916. 
it was unanimously voted that its .secretary be in- 
structed to write letters to the new city candidates 
for police magistrate asking them how they ( if 
elected) are going to be in a position to con.strue 
the imjtostor problem upon its merits if any be 
caught feigning to be deaf and dumb and by' 
playing upon the sym))athies of the public, not know- 
ing their true condition. 

Either candidate ( Democrat or Republican) who 
■gives the most satisfactory answer will get the votes 
of the members at the spring electicm. 

In Rock Island, 111 ., the police department is al- 
ways after the impostors since the Brashas brothers 
had some impostors arrested and the city' police 
magistrate sent them to jail for 40 days, they not 
being able to pay a fine of $200. 

The Davenport, la., police department is on the 
look-out since the Club was organized ; the public is 
getting to it now that they understand that the deaf- 
mutes are opposed to sympathy and charity. 

The club meets on the first Wednesday of each 
month at the member's residence and gives a party 
once or twice a month. 

Fk.\nk Hrm.meuier, Sec. 


The art of governing the passions is more useful, 
and more important, than many things in the search 
and pursuit of which we spend our days. Without 
this art, riches and health, and skill and knowledge, 
will give us little satisfaction; and whatsoever else 
we be, can be neither happy, nor wise, nor good. — 

— Jortin. 


On the diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions — W ebster. 


TRI CITY NEWS 

Tri City, which embraces Davensport, la.. Rock 
island and Moline, 111 ., has a population of over 
200,000. There are about 75 deaf-mutes, nearly 
every one of them fully employed. 

Air. and Mrs. Ed. Brashas are the oldest mutes 
living in Davensport. They are aged 77 and 73 
respectively. 

Air. Will Brashas is a mechanic in the Wheel 
Works— a very large factory. His wife Laura is a 
cigar-maker. 

Mr. Geo. Brashas, a mechanic in the Wheel Works, 
has been there for a number of years. He is the 
president of Tri City Gallaudet Club. 

Air. William -A. Nelson is the leading painter, a 
strong union man, and is president of 1 . A. -A. D. of 
Iowa. 

Air. Frank Hemmelder has been a cigar-maker for 
30 years and is a strong Union man. He is Secret- 
ary of Tri City Gallaudet Club. 

Mr. John O. Hem, also a cigar-maker for 25 years, 
lives in Davenport with his wife, 

Mr. Geo. Schneider, a mechanic in the Wheel 
Works for many years, lives happily with his wife. 

Mr. Frank Stacy, a cigar-maker, lives in Daven- 
sport. 

Air. Gottlieb Willy, who has worked at the Purity 
Oat Works for many years, is married, 

Mr. -Art Heritage, of Roock Island, has returned 
from Washington and California where he spent 
three years. He learned cigar-making while there. 
He is a member of the Lhiion. 

F. HEMMEi.m:K. 

D.wkxpokt, L\., M.akch 7, T916. 

FROM A HEARING SUBSCRIBER 

In the last issue of The Silent Worker, your 
reprint of Stanley Robinson’s article was very 
interesting to me. On several occasions I have 
been fortunate enough to trip some rascally beg- 
gars who were posing as deaf men. My limited 
knowledge of the sign language was then put to 
practical use. This abominable practice should 
be severely dealt with as it creates an eminently 
false impression of the Deaf. 

Very sincerely yours, 

ALBERT P. TAYLOR. 


Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed. 

Shall have a child that will revenge the deed. 

— Randolph. 
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Deaf-Mute Moving- Picture Operator 



Edward C. Hale, Deaf-Mute Moving-Picture Operator at the Star Theatre for nearly two years 

in Marshfield and Salem, Oregon. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMITTEE 

George S. Porter, Chairman. 

John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 

Bulletin No. ii 

Mr. John P. Walker $5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

*Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 2.00 

Mr. David Simmons 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson i.oo 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman i.oo 

Mr. Anthony Capelli i.oo 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin i.oo 

Mr. B. H. Sharp i.oo 

Miss Mary R. Wood i.oo 

Mr. George F. Morris i.oo 

♦Miss Bertha Bilbee i.oo 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton i.oo 

Mr. W. W. Beadell i.oo 

Mr. Frank E. Mesick i.oo 

Mr. Miles Sweeney i.oo 

Mr. Peter W. Pace i.oo 

James Carrigan i.oo 

Mrs. Lewondorka i.oo 

Mrs. Mendres I.OO 

Adolph Krokenberger i-Oo 

Wallace Cook 1.00 

♦Mrs. Grace Worcester i.oo 

Mr. A. Steiner i.oo 

Miss Ethel Collins .50 

Mr. Albert C. Titus So 

Mr. Charles Jones SO 

Miss Catherine Smith So 

♦Miss Elizabeth Hall 25 

Mr. William H. Reyman 2S 

Through Mildred Henemier 2.35 

Through Peter Bredc ($12.50) 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Bredc 5® 

Mr. George C. Brede 25 

A Friend i 5 

Mr. Louis Brede 25 

L. E. K 25 

Miss Barbara Meininger 10 

Mrs. K. Meininger 25 

Mr. H. B. Shuermann 25 

Mr. George Bitterer 25 

Mr. George W. Wilson 25 

Mr. Chas. MacDonnell 25 

Mr. A. J. McDonnell 10 

E. J. P 25 

A Friend 25 

Mr. Charles Frercks 25 

Mr. E. W. Canoroton 5® 

Mr. R. Freer 25 

Mr. W. M. Woodman 25 

Mr. John Lyons 25 

Mr. B. Muller 25 

Mr. Wallace Hesteel 25 

Mr. Gus Sarger 25 

Mr. William Sarger 25 

Mr. F. Zumtermann 25 

Mr. William Bryan 25 

Mr. Robert Lewis..,, 25 

Mr. W. Trzeianonwski 25 

j. G 05 

Mr. F. Plath 15 

Mr. S. Freer 25 

Mr. Z. Mikich 25 

Mr. J. Youngmans 25 

Mr. D. McCoinock 25 

Mr. H. Brady 25 

Mr. S. Sullivan 25 

Mr. Theodore Frerck 25 

Mr. J. Gavey 20 

Mr. C. Smith 5 ® 

Mr. S. Smith 25 

Mr. L. Carney 25 

Mr. H. elude 25 

Mr. F. Caggenburg 25 

Mrs. Ellen Brede 25 

Mrs. Jean 25 

Mr. L. Faller So 

Mr. Frank Gransto 50 

Mr. William Muller SO 

Through Arthur R. Smith ($3.40) 

Mr. Edward Stilwell SO 

Mr. Edward Carroll So 

Mr. John Pfrender to 

Miss Frederica Moller 30 

Mr. Arthur R. Smith 25 

Mr, John L. Baldwin -So 

Mr. Charles I. O’Niell 25 

Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn ($6.00) 

W. W. Halsey So 

A. Craig.... *0 

K. Scheffter 05 

A. M. Baxter 25 

Wm. D. Stocker 25 

Frank E. Mesick 25 

William Henry *0 

Henry Hester *-00 


Miles Grod 25 

John W. Pratt 25 

C. Solmon OS 

Mr. Dobbs 10 

William Fitz Gerald 25 

Mr. C. Mann 10 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Elsworth 50 

C. J. Le Clercq 50 

M. G. Sherman 25 

William W. W. Thomas 25 

Otto H. Reinke i.oo 

Through Chas. Cascella ($9.00) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

♦Joseph .'\dlon i .00 

♦Harry Redman i.OO 

Mr. and Mrs. Herring i.oo 

♦Mr. and Mrs. Cascella 1.50 

Irving Blumenthal 25 

Leopold Breslaner 25 

Theodore Eggert 50 

Tobias Rothkrug 25 

H. H. Koehler 50 

Louis Davis 50 

♦Robert M. Robertson 50 

Oreste Palmieri 25 

♦Louis Pugliese 50 

I. Hynes 25 

John Ag^rest 50 

Mamie Gessner 25 

Through John M. Black ($9.70) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Miss Katie Ehlrieh i.oo 

Wesley Gaskill i.or 

♦Arthur L. Thomas i.oo 

♦Miss Mary Wingler i.oo 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Bradley i.oo 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Little So 

Vincent Metzler So 

Frank Parella So 

Mrs. Gus Matzart 25 

Owen Coyne 25 

Adele Silverman 25 

Sadie Sperling 25 

Stella Kind 25 

I.illie Robinson 25 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Jelinek 25 

Elizabeth Maclaire 25 

Mr. A. H. Enger • 25 

A. Barbarulo 25 

William Deitrich 25 

♦Samuel D. Smith 25 

Doran Lemonzler 10 

John Armuth 10 

Through William Atkinson ($9.00) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Mr. A. D. Salmon i.oo 

L. A. Heuser i.oo 

Joseph Zeiss 25 

Robert Bennett 25 

William H. Battersby 25 

Anthony Petoio 25 

William Stocker 75 

George Rigg 5 ° 

Miss Rose Troyano 25 

Cora De Witte 25 

Edna Van Wagoner So 


Freida Heuser 25 

Mr. and Mrs. A .L. Zachman 50 

Mr. and Mrs. William Atkinson 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. W. McClelland 50 

Miss Jemima A, Smith 25 

Miss Etta Travis 25 

Through George Bedford ($1.^) 

Mr. Bennie Abrams 25 

Mr. Wm. Battersby 25 

Mr. George Bedford 25 

Mr. Dewitt Staats 25 

Mr. E. Dawes Sutton 23 

Mr. John Garland 10 

Miss Clara VanSickle 25 


Total to date $92.05 

♦Pledges 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow. 


For the benefit of those who favor a bronze tablet 
or a sculptured bust of Mr. Jenkins, artists with 
whom I have talked say that the first named would 
cost in the neighborhood of $230, while a bust would 
cost from $1500 up. It is up to the New Jersey 
deaf to decide at the next conv'ention the form 
of memorial they desire and the sum to be raised. 
Up to date the following bids have been received: 

1 . Mr. Jacques .Alexander Life-size Portrait in 

oil, $125.00. 

2. Mr. .Albert V, Ballin, Life-size Pastel Portrait, 

for only what the materials cost him. 

3. Mr. A. L. Pach, Life-size Portrait, $50.00. 

Mr. Pach in this issue suggests the creating 
of a Jenkins’s Memorial Prize Fund for the 
benefit of the pupils of the New Jersey School. 
Other artists are invited to bid. Ideas and sug- 
gestions will be gladlv received by the undersigned. 

GEORGE S. PORTER, 
Custodian-. 


DEAF MUTE TESTIFIES 
John Hafner, Cleves, Ohio, a deaf-mute, was a 
witness in the Coroner’s Court yesterday. In the 
sign language Hafner told the story of the death of 
George A. Long, a fellow workman, at the C. C. 
Boyd lumber plant in North Bend, on November 26. 
Hafner’s nephew acted as interpreter. The testi- 
mony indicated that Long’s death was due to natural 
•causes. — Cincinnati Inquirer, Dec. 28, 1915. 


The passions should be purged ; all may become in- 
nocent if they are well directed and moderated. 
Even hatred ma3' be commendable feeling when it i& 
caused by a lively love of good. Whatever makes 
the passions pure makes them stronger, more and 
more enjoyable. — Joubert. 
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‘the 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton's Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 

‘iht attractions from lA* foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


NEW YORK 

Loew’s American 
Roof 

Atop Loew’s American Theatre 

42nd Street West of Broadway 

Only Roof Garden in New York 
Playing Vaudeville 

12 --GREAT ACTS- -12 


Every Evening at 8. IS 

Prices 25 - 35 - 50 




ARMY AND NAVY ENJOY TRAPSHOOTING 

A well-known newspaper correspondent, himself 
an ardent follower of the sport of trapshooting said : 
“Not alone on land is trapshooting in vogtie but also 
on the seas. An increasing number of United States 
warships carrj- traps and the other necessary equip- 
ment for the enjoyment of the sport by both officers 
and men. Breaking ‘clay pigeons’ is sport in which 
many hours are passed when the big sea fighters 
arc lying at anchor waiting to take part in man- 
euvers or are otherwi.se not engaged actively. The 
clear-sky ‘background’ afforded makes the shooting 
of the targets a bit easier than is the case on many 
trapshooting club grounds. 

“Clay ‘bird’ shooting is a favorite pastime also 
among army officers, and clubs have been organized 
at many of the posts on the United States and our 
insular possessions. Manila is not too hot or Alaska 
too cold for the soldiers to enjoy the sport that 
brings memories of home.” 

THE GRE.^T AMERICAN SPORT 

By Sa.muel West.ey Long. 

Along with organized base ball, we have “organiz- 
ed” trapshooting. 

But to the trapshooting fraternity there appear 
no bugaboos of contract-jumping, obdurate magnates 
or any of the other ills to which base ball has become 
the heir. As to rival shooting leagues? Great! 
There can’t be too many. 

Now, all this happens because trapshooting is an 
amateur sport and has no interest in gate receipts, 
for there are none, neither are there “slaves” forced 
to play for mere pittances of $5000. $10,000 or more, 
nor are there club owners who cannot possibly 
make more than $100,000 a season because news- 
papers run electric score boards and the tickers 
carry news of the plays while the bleachers are still 
bombarding the “umpire.” 

The central body of “organized” trapshooting is 
the Interstate Association for the Encouragement of 
Trapshooting, with offices in Pittsburgh. And the 
center of the central organization is Elmer E. Shaner, 
whose knowledge of the game and farsighted leader- 
ship have contributed more to the success of the 
sport than the efforts of any other individual. Hoch 
der Shaner ! 

Shaner’s generalship in the management of a shoot 
might well be envied by those staging the internation- 
al shootfest now in progress on the other side. 

The activities of the Interstate Association are as 
little in evidence on the surface as the workings of 
“the svstem” about which Tom Lawson was so prodi- 
gal of printers’ ink. Nevertheless, the ramification 
of the Intcr.state touch every trapshooting club in 
club in the United States and, directly, or in- 
individual. Hoch trapshooter. 

It is under the direction of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation that the big sectional handicap meets are 
held, also the Grand .\merican Handicap which, 
^in many respects, is the classic of national sporting 
events. If the followers of any other sport are in- 
clined to question this latter statement, let them, 
first of all, show — as does the G. A. H. — an entry 
list of more than 500 participants representing every 
section of the country. 

The preliminary arrangements for the sectional 
meets and the big national affair, the conducting 
of them and the settling up at tlie close are tasks 
involving a tremendous mass of detail. Yet, this 
is but a part of the work of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation. Scores of state shoots and minor meets, 
held at clubs scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexico, are annually 
“registered” with the Association. This means the 
drafting of programs, the auditing of scores, etc. 
Also the allotment, from the funds of the Inter- 


state of “added money” for the making up of purses 
for successful contestants, and the donation of tro- 
phies and other prizes. 

The records of all entrants in “registered” shoots 
are as carefully compiled by the Association as 
are the batting and fielding averages of professional 
ball players. When it is realized that tens of thou- 
sands of shooters enter these “registered” meets, 
some idea of the immensity of the job will be had. 

The “past performances” of shooters in “regis- 
tered” programs form the basis of the handicapping 
in the Grand American and sectional handicap meets. 

These records of shooters in “registered” shoots 
are published in a book at the end of each year, 
which is distributed to trapshooting clubs to guide 
handicap committees in the proper rating of club 
members and visiting shooters. 

Only in part has the work of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation been covered in this article, but enough has 
been stated to suggest that no other sport except 
professional base ball is so thoroughly organized as 
is trapshooting. 

SKILL THE FACTOR IN TRAPSHOOTING 

Obviously, the most important part of a trapshoot- 
er’s equipment is a shotgun, and in this there is a 
wide range of choice both as to the type of arm and 
the cost. Shotguns are divided into three principal 
classes : single-barrel, double-barrel, and the maga- 
zine or pump gun. Prices ranges from twelve to 
five hundred dollars. However, a thoroughly good 
gun can be had for from twenty-five to fifty dollars. 
Various other articles are used by shooters as a 
matter of necessity or vanity. Your fully accourted 
shooter faces the traps with as elaborate an outfit 
as is worn by the star of the diamond or the knight 
of the gridiron. He wears a shooting jacket and 
girdles himself with a belt and shell pouch; his gun 
is fitted with a hand protector and a recoil pad; 
special glasses of giant size protect his eyes from 
the sun’s glare and ear protectors dull the report 
of the exploding shell. Yet, the man who comes 
to the shooting grounds cap-a-pie, is frequently van- 
quished by a rough and ready duck shooter, clad 
in homespun and sans everything except a hunt- 
(Sear red gun of uncertain vintage. Complete equip- 
ment is desirable, but after all, it is simple ability to 
get what is shot at that makes the successful trap- 
shooter. 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf, Edited by Joseph Hepworth, 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 6o 
cents. Those who prefer to .send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf titties, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


I the Satisfactory J 

% Store Service | 

I ^J* 

That, we endeavor to demonstrate ❖ 

fully. % 

Then comes the question of quality, ❖ 

style, — prices. Here again, we make Ip 

every effort toward serving your every y 

reasonable need. !•* 

We are ever mindful here of the •<* 

fact, that our interests are mutual, If! 

“ yours and ours. ” And to that end, 

T we work diligently’, every day’ in the !;! 

f year, knowing full well that-the bet- '•* 

’** ter treatment you receive at our !•! 

hands, the better we receive at vours. "t* 

❖ 
❖ 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., % 

Dry Goods & Housefurnishings i* 

❖ 

TrenTon, N, T. 

t 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss t<. the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage I^oans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


ASK FOR IT! 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. i6oth St., New York City. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 

f > 

AND COMPANY 

PAINTS 

35' East State Street, 


TRENTON. NEW JERSEY. 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 



Hardware, Heaters, 

Sold by people who 

Ranges, Mantels, 

know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 

Grates, Tile Heaters 


and Facings 

u n r J p E D V 


nUUr eKo 

Plumbers 

PAINTS 

Steam and Gas Fitters 


Steam and Hot Water 


Heating 


i Electrical Supplies 

8 and lo So. Warren St. 

\ Bicycles 

Trenton, N. J. 

1 Bicycle Supplies 

! 

- - . J 


OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 

are exactly what young men desire . Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 

We Specialize in Suits 

at SIO.OO, SIS.OO and $20.00 


Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 


B. F. G U N S O N 

Clothier an9 Haberdasher 

121 p:ast St.vte Street 
Hotel Windsor Building 


THE NEW JERSEY 

$ State ^ 

S Normal and Model j 
? Schools J 

^ TRENTON, N. J. ^ 

\ The Normal School # 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools of New Jersey, 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the fac- 
ulties of mind and how so to present 
that matter as to conform to the law 
of mental development. 

The cost per year for boarders, in- 
cluding board,’ washing, tuition, books, 
etc., is from $164 to $184. 

The Model School 


Y It is a thorough academic training 

J school preparatory to college, busi- 
^ ness or drawing room. 

W The schools are well provided with 

# apparatus for all kinds of work, la- 

J boratories, manual training room, 

Y gymnasium, etc. 

$ The cost of day pupils is from $28 
to ^4 per year, according to grade, 
^ and $224 to $244 for boarders. 

^ The Boarding Halls 

> The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
a electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
# tilated, provided with baths and all 

# modern conveniences. The sleeping 

W rooms are nicely furnished and are 
5 very cosy. 

^ For further particulars apply to the 

0 Principal. 

J J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


J os. S. Frelinghuysbn 
Ielvin a. Rice 
John P. Murray 
D. Stewart Craven 


Edgar H. Stuktevant 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 
Thos. W. Sinnott 

President 
Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Officers of the Board 

Jos. S. Fkeunghuysen 

Melvin A. Rice 

Calvin N. Kendall.. 

Edward 1. Edwards... 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he New Jersey Scikwl for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st. 1882. offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, 
not less than six years nor more than twenty-one 
years of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the instruction 
afforded, The person making application for the ad- 
mission of a child as a pupil is required to fill out a 
blank form, furnished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. The applica- 
tion must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of the township, 
or a mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, 
also a certificate from two freeholders of the county. 
These certificates are printed on the same sheet with 
the forms of application, and are accompanied by full 
directions for filling them out. Blank forms of ap- 
plication and any desired information in regard to 
the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- 
ing address, 

JOHN P. WALKER, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. SuperiniendcHt . 

OFFICERS 

JOHN P. WALKER Superintendent 

WM. G. NEWCOMB Store-keeper 

EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

MADELINE D. HOLZ Office Assistant 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

ANNA M. FITZPATRICK Assistant Supervisor 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS. 

Supervisor of Girls and Librarian. 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES L. WAGNER, D.D.S Dentist 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES McL AUGHLIN Engineer 



Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 


Academic Department 


Industrial Department 


JOHN P. WALKER Principal 

Supervising Teacher 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY L. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT GRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
EDITH R. MAHAN 
ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
IRENE FITTS 
myrtle L. DAVIS 
AMANDA STRICKLAND 


GEORGE S. PORTER. ... Printing and Engraving 

FRANCIS H. PORTER 

Kindergarten and Drawing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

BEiRTHA BILBEE Dress-making 

KATHRYN WHELAN Dess-making 

MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 

Millinery and Embroidery 

EDWIN MARKLEY Physcial Director 


P A C H 

Photographer 


The 

Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 

i 

I Ashmore and Blackwell, 

^ Dealers in 

I Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
! TRENTON, N. I. 


STOLL’S 



TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE Z1ZZ-Z1Z3 


171 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 

W« chre and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


}ufinan*: 

ahd la/aufUe Sf reefs 
^ Trerfoo. 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best 4/.jo anrf $ 2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, eye. 

33 KAST STATE ST., TKENTON, J. 


NEW JERSEY 

l)i$lory and Genealogy 

A specialty 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 

at the 

Capital Gift Shop 

Hi^h Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
Mechanical Drawing Instruments 
Conklin's Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital SelfiiUing Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


TE AVER’S BOOK STOKE! The Capital Stationery 

los S. BROAD ST. 15 N. Warren St. 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State S t., Tre nt on, N. J. 


Compliments op 


WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go to. 

WM. CONVERY A SONS 

ia9 MosTIs Broasl St^ 


and ue the largcat line of Ftmittf* 
and Caivcts in this Sltf. 



